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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


If you are contemplating any addition to your reg- 
ular course of reading, do not make a decision until 
you have sent for and examined the latest and most 
attractive series of Readers published. These books 
have met with favor wherever they have been seen and 
tested. 
judge for yourself. 


NEW READERS. 


Specimens for examination: First, 1 5 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents; or the four 
books to one address for $1.00. Money refunded if 
books do not meet requirements and are returned. 
Special terms for first introduction and exchange. 


Mention this paper and write for 


For further information please address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


5 Somerset St., BOSTON. “19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


DEAR SIR : 

Allow us to call your attention to Tuompson’s 
PotiticAL Economy, a work possessing especial interest at the 
present time. The questions of “Free Trade” and “Protec- 
tion” are now more directly before us than at any earlier 
period in history. While a large portion of the thinking 
minds of the country approve of the National System of en- 


couragement to American industry, it is remarkable that the. 


An inspection is only requested that you may text-books in use in our Schools and Colleges teach doctrines 


of a totally different character. 
the policy of Protection to American industry, and makes his 


Prof. Thompson believes in 


appeal to History in defense of that policy, showing that 
wherever a weaker or less advanced country has practiced 
Free Trade with one more powerful or richer, the former has 
lost its industries as well as its money, and has become eco- 
The method of the book 
It is no series of dry and abstract 
It 


nomically dependent on the latter. 

is, therefore, historical. 

reasonings, such as repel readers from books of this class. 
overflows with facts told in an interesting manner. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 


The Complete Course in English >) in New each navinga 


in New England, each having a 
COMPRISES 


ilation of not less than 4000, 
Reed’s Word Lessons, : 


are using, in whole or in part, 

the Complete Course in English. 
In addition to this might be giv- 
en many cities and hundreds 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, ) of counties in aut parts of the 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English, most satiefactory rele” 


Teachers would find it to their 
interest to examine these books, and 
are accordingly respectfully invit- 
correspond with the Pub- 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


Kellogg’s Rhetoric, 
Kellogg’s English Literature. 
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A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 


MESSRS. 


OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in announcing the publication from 


entirely new plates, of this great work which, more than anything else, has served to popularize the study of English 


history. 


who also writes an interesting and valuable Introduction to the volume. 


interfere in any way with the plan or structure of the book, y 
has been rather that of correcting mistakes of detail which must of a certainty occur in a story 


and in this I have been mainly guided throughout by the work of revision done by Mr. 


its order. My work 
which covers so vast a field; 
Green himself in his larger ‘History’.” 

To American teachers and students this 
needs no further commendation. 
other English History of equal interest and value. 


The book contains over nine hundred octavo pages, with numerous maps, 


The revision of the work, as presented in this edition, was made by the historian’s widow, 


Mrs. Alice M. Green, 
“T have been very careful,” she says, “not to 


and save in a few exceptional -cases, ... I have not altered 


work already so universally admired for its truthfulness, simplicity, and beauty 
For public school libraries, Reading Circles, high schools, and private students there is no 


and is sold at the very low price of $1.20. 


Special terms will be made for first introduction into schools and for use by Reading Circles. Correspondence solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Mlustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 


Home, School, 


Church, and 
Chapel. 
The Carpenter Organs 


contain the 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 


More than 50 different stzies, ranging in price from 820 
up. “ Mr. Carpenter bull 

BBY ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 
P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


WANTED, in a first class Normal School, in the 
West, a gentleman to teach and direct, in the Depart- 
ment of Music Salary first year, $1200. 

Apply to HIRAM OREUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Massachusetts Academy, a youn 
man well qualified to gy the English Branches an 
Drawing. Salary, mane Apply y to 

CUTT, Manager, 


Bureau of Educatio: 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS, 


ven ate of culture, owning a large building (with 45 

ms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 

for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 

town in Florida, desires to form a »artnership with a 

pre poe gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 

n and conduct a first-class school. For full par- 
culars address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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sacrifice, on ony once to 
0 TT, Manager, 
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Street, Boston. 
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A fine school property and day school, in a delight- 
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_ and has a complete outfit for school purposes, 
and play grounds. A first-class opportunity for the 
right man, who wishes a pleasant city home and a 
school. at property and good will of 
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AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE MIRACLE OF HOPE. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


From out my window, plain to see, 

A hollowed nest and treasures three 
Reprove my sight; for hanging there 
To vex my eyes, when twigs were bare, 
A broken limb, dissevered, dead, 

To many a faithless murmur led. 


Stubborn it hung, beyond my reach,— 
I put my discontent in 

** Why should hopes linger in decay, 
And, bleak as winter, prank as May ? 
O my sad heart, why patient wait ? 
Take home the bitter jest of fate! 


** As soon upon that withered bough 


Shall harvest apples ripen now 
As in thy life, dismantled, drear, 
Its glad fruition late appear ; 


Fed by no sap, no blossoms blow 
On youthful hopes that parted so.”’ 


One morning, glancing up, I saw 

A flitting past with stick and straw ; 
I looked,—lo! on the withered 

A nest begun. What wakens now 
That finest gift of earth and air, 
Wings in the shell, suspended there! 


A TURBANED BEAUTY. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


Perhaps because of the extraordinary honors which 
were once showered upon this beauty, whose seraglio is 
the garden, the tulip was relegated for a long time toa 
life of quasi-obscurity ; now she has again become the 
fashion. The children of the earth that return with each 
spring-tide to hold their revels can well afford to endure 
the homage or neglect of their human neighbors for 
whom there is but one blossoming-time. 

Away upon the mountains of Wales there grows a 
snow-white tulip ; let us hear what, in the words of Mr. 
Grant Allen, it has seen. “The dark, small men of the 
Neolithic Age, the Aryan Celts of the Bronze Period, 
the conquering Roman from the south, the Englishman, 
the Scandinavian, the Norman, all have since come, and 
most of them have gone, but the Lloydia still holds pos- 
session.” The same writer says that the little flower 
called Lloydia by the botanists is perhaps the primitive 
tulip ; it has six petals and six stamens, and a widely 
opened, star-shaped corolla, is pure white in color, with 
scarlet bee-paths to the nectary. For thousands of years 
it has been growing in Wales, flourishing in scattered 
colonies up to the line of perpetual snow. During the 
Glacial Period it grew all over the surrounding country, 
but as the climate became warmer it retreated to the 
mountain tops, and is now found only on the Alps, in 
Siberia, and upon one or two mountain peaks in Wales. 

Very unlike this little arctic pilgrim seem the glowing 
bells which we call tulips. Relying largely upon the bees 
for the pollen which is to fertilize them, they have modi- 
fied their shape so as to form beautiful chambers in which 
these allies may be imprisoned for a time. Our tulips 
come to us through the Levant, and have lost none of 
their gorgeous Oriental dyes. There is one species less 
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tulip beauty were worth their weight in gold; the one 


aim of all tulip culture at that time was the production of 
a flower which should be absolutely black. 

The last well-authenticated account of the appearance 
of the fairies in England is connected with this flower. 

In Devonshire was an old garden where grew the 
rarest tulips, tenderly guarded by an old woman, to whom 
they were dearer than gold. One night she heard soft 
music and beheld a throng of tiny beings balancing them- 
selves upon the tulip bells. Each held in her arms a still 
tinier representative of herself; these were the pixies, 
who had come to lay their babes in tulip cradles till the 
morning, and who sang to them soft lullabies. In the 
morning the fairy babes were gone, but it was easy to see 
which flowers had cradled the little people, for they re- 
mained unwithered long after their companions had per- 
ished! The old woman never allowed any one to pluck 
the flowers, and so the fairies loved her and came often 
with their children, but when she died some thrifty soul 
plowed up the soil and planted potatoes; we have it on 
the best authority, however, that the fairies never allowed 
them to grow, and to this day persist in blighting any 
plant life that attempts to usurp their old dancing- 


ground. 
It is easier to associate a fairy with one of these splen- 


did swaying bells of carmine and gold than to fancy it 
the receptacle from which the modern guest may sip his 
ice,—a fashion, it is said, recently inaugurated. It is as 
difficult to conceive of the taste which can find pleasure 
in such use of flowers as it is of that which would shrivel 
the matchless beauty of the violet or the exquisite deli- 
cacy of a rose petal in boiling sugar to produce an insipid 
confection. Is this indeed to “ consider the lilies? ” 


THE HYGIENE OF VACATIONS. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M. D. 


We live at a lightning pace now-a-days. The strain of 
modern life is intense, and nowhere greater than in the 
schoolroom. At the end of the year, the nervous system 
of the teacher, which has been taxed to the utmost, cries 
out for rest and change. His vitality needs re-creating. 
Vacation is a necessity. 

But how to spend it to the best advantage? How best 
make it contribute to health of body and vigor of mind? 
How may it be used to make better teachers, both physic- 
ally and mentally ? 

Not by spending it in idleness. There are times, it is 
true, in the life of the teacher when utter exhaustion calls 
for perfect rest and inaction, until the overstrained nerves 
can regain their tension. But such seasons ought to be 
very rare, and must of necessity be brief. Either a com- 
plete breaking down or a healthful reaction follows soon. 
And beyond these short periods, idleness is not vacation, 
and dawdling does not refresh. Any person who can be 
content to spend a summer in lazy loafing, does not pos- 
sess the elements of a successful teacher. 

Nor should it be spent in dissipation, which is a scat- 
tering abroad, a wasting away of the vital forces. Too 
much vacation time is spent in this way. Of this kind 
was the steamboat trip on Lake Superior, taken by a fash- 
ionable young lady, who declared enthusiastically to her 
friend : “ We had a magnificent time. We danced every 
night until near daybreak, and never came out of our 
staterooms until near four o’clock in the afternoon.” Such 
vacations exhaust vitality instead of strengthening it, and 
increase irritability rather than lessen it. One returns 
from such a summer not only without benefit, but more 
tired and less able to concentrate thought than when he 
went away. ; 

But rather let the teacher seek real recreation,—that 
is, re-creation, physical and mental. Mind and body are 
so intimately related, so interdependent, that as in the 


showy in dress, which is perfumed. The time has been| pursuit of happiness, he who seeks it most earnestly for 


when the little brown bulbs which held the promise of 


its own sake fails to find it, so in the pursuit of health, he 


who seeks the best welfare of the body will fail of attain- 
ing what he seeks unless he has regard to the influence of 
the mind upon the body. 

The teacher's work is done mostly in-doors. His head 
aches from the close confinement, the impure air, the 
noise and confusion of the schoolroom. His voice is 
hoarse from constant talking. His nerves are strained 
and unduly sensitive from his ceaseless work and care, and 
too often from worry and fret. He needs a change from 
all this. 

Let him, therefore, take plenty of pure air and sunlight, 
and out-of-door exercise. It is well for him to be awhile alone 
with nature. Let him climb the hills to see the sun rise, 
or fish in the mountain brooks until sunset. Better still, 
let him devote a good portion of his time to practical 
work in some branch of the natural sciences. Entomol- 
ogy affords a fascinating field, and one which is being 
more and more cultivated. Geology requires no outfit 
but a basket and hammer. and rewards its devotees with 
solid and durable treasures, requiring but a minimum of 
care for their proper labeling and preservation. Botany 
is a most delightful study, when nature is made the text- 
book, and better than anything else, it cultivates the ob- 
serving faculties, while it promotes health by fostering an 
intimate companionship with nature. Some of the pleas- 
antest memories of my schooldays center around one sultry 
summer which I spent at a noted school for teachers, 
where the natural sciences were made a chief attraction. 
Here I learned how to study flowers, though I did not 
collect an herbarium. Most of my time I devoted to the 
study of geology, and many days I spent either alone or 
with a single companion, collecting the common rocks and 
minerals of that region, and laying in a store of the old 
Silurian fossils which everywhere abounded. 

Some time may advantageously be given to reviewing 
branches previously studied, but in which perfection has 
not been attained. The one thing in the way of work, 
which above all others should not be undertaken, is the 
pursuit of any new study of a sedentary nature and re- 
quiring close application for its mastery. 

The social-professional side of one’s nature may be de- 
veloped by attending teachers’ associations and institutes, 
and summer schools of pedagogy, and by fraternal inter- 
course with other members of the profession. 

A vacation spent in this way brings not only recreation 
but growth. It makes the teacher stronger, enables him 
to begin the work of another year with more zeal, carry 
it on with greater ease, and achieve in it a higher degree 
of success than ever before. 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 


If we would awaken, or preserve the enthusiasm, 
quicken the interest, and secure the attention of our 
pupils, there must be progression in our work. Each new 
lesson must present something new and interesting, some- 
thing worth knowing. No mere humdrum of familiar 
facts, with endless and listless repetition, till the pupils, 
and sometimes the teachers, lose sight of the very mean- 
ing of the words and formulas repeated, will suffice. Not 
a line should be gone over without something to stimulate 
inquiry and call forth new and more strenuous effort, 
something whose successful accomplishment shall give a 
deeper joy, a fuller satisfaction. Kach morning should 
the pupil feel that a discovery awaits him, drawing him 
resistlessly to school, wondering within himself that nine 
o’clock comes so late. I have known such schools, and 
seen such pupils, the product of such teachers. It would 
seem that a little thought in this direction would clear up 
the foggy atmosphere hanging gloomily over the much- 
mooted subject of grammar and parsing. 

It is not the technical character of the subject that is 
objected to ; all science, to be of worth, must be techni- 


cal, must be accurate, with well-defined terms, or all dis- 
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cussion will be worthless and investigation vain. It is the 
dreary, fruitless routine that should be avoided, and the 
arbitrary, unmeaning terms. 

Where is the child of ten years who does not know that 
hat is singular, if he knows the meaning of singular,— 
a single thing,—that man is masculine, that book is of the 
third person, though just how and when it became a per- 
son at all might perplex him a little at first? The earlier 
lesson, why J should be of the first person, you of the 
second, and he of the third, might well employ a few 
minutes for clear apprehension. 

It may be necessary to call their attention to the fact 

that the thing, Aat, is not a noun at all, though the want 
of that might not appreciably effect his success in life. 
But this parsing is what is incomprehensible. Why not 
adopt the same process in the other branches ¢ Why not 
in geography, for example, require the form ?—Chicago is 
acity. Rule—A city is a collective body of inhabitants, 
incorporated and governed by a mayor and alderman. It 
has so many inhabitants. 2ude—Inhabitants are the peo- 
ple who live in the city. Haxception—Most people live 
in the country. It is situated on Lake Michigan. Rule 
—A lake is a body of fresh water larger than a pond. 
Exception—Some lakes are salt. Haception 2—Some 
ponds are larger than some lakes. Shopping is mostly 
done by women. Aule—Woman is a complex, limiting 
modifier of the first class. Haception—Some women are 
school teachers. Remark 1—Many persons have no limit- 
ing modifier. Remark 2—Such persons are sometimes 
called independent cases,—and so on through the cities of 
the state and country. 

This may, and probably does, seem idle twaddle, but it 
is no exaggeration of what we are daily doing in our 
classes in grammar and parsing. 

And then. too, the rules which we force into the unwil- 
ling minds,—‘“ An article modifies the noun which it 
limits.” For instance, “ A boy plays.” In what way is 
boy modified ? What do we know of his age, size, or dis- 
position? It is bad enough to say that an article limits, 
for in this case it removes all limits, making it the univer- 
sal boy. Again, “ A verb agrees with its subject in num- 
ber and person.” ‘I wrote, you wrote, he wrote, we 
wrote, you wrote, they wrote.” A most agreeable collec- 
tion of verbal forms, surely. Can it greatly serve to cul- 
tivate an accurate, critical habit of thought? And as if 
this were not enough, the pupil must, “ by hook or crook,” 
learn to diagram it upon the blackboard. But such ex- 
pressions as, “I done it,” ‘“ He has never went to any 
other school,” “I haint got no pen,” will all yield sweet 
subservience to the demands of the links and kinks of di- 


And yet the monument proclaims it not.” 
That is, there is no monument save a simple headstone. 
‘* Nor round the sleeper’s name hath chisel wrought,”’ ete. 

No sculpture there. ‘A simple name alone.” Noth- 
ing but the name; no title. Nor was it a simple name ; 
the good, honored name of “ Sarah.” 

Again : 

‘ With /ove she conquered hate.’’ 

Not with hate, as is often done. 

** And overcame evil with good.”’ 

Not evil. 

‘In her great Master’s name.” 

Trusting not in her own strength, but His. 

There is no need here of inquiry as to the reader’s un- 
derstanding of the thought. It has been already an- 
swered before the asking by the expression given in the 
reading, and whether just like your own does not matter 
so much. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M. 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE USE OF RIGHT MOTIVES IN TEACHING. 


The quality and value of all teaching is in its motive. 
What, then, are the motives which need consideration by 
the teacher ? 

Putting the proper objects of thought in the various 
branches of study distinctly before the learner, and guid- 
ing his activity by direct statement and simple, definite, 
pertinent, logical questioning, and considerate reception of 
answers, will lead the pupil to discover the truth ; it will 
give him the pleasure arising from well-directed activity, 
physical and intellectual, in the acquisition of knowledge ; 
it will gratify his love of activity, excite his desire for 
knowledge, and induce in him a liking for intellectual 
work. 

The teaching may stop here. The teacher may be con- 
tent with calling into activity the intellectual and sensitive 
nature of his pupils, but this is not enough; the moral 
nature must also be rightly exercised. Knowledge 
awakens feeling, which moves the will, and in all moral 
acts the choice and action must be either right or wrong. 
The mind should be led not only to know the truth, but 
to love it, and to live according to its requirements. 

True teaching seeks to put the objects of thought before 
the mind of the learner in such a way as to awaken those 
feelings which will lead him always to choose the higher 


agramming. What endless, useless repetition, too, is re-}g00d and the right way of acting, to subordinate his 


quired, in going through a paragraph, when perhaps but 
a single word or two merits any attention. 


Whatever| forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work” 


natural inclination to his conscience, that he may be “ not 
Then he 


thought there is must precede the analysis, while the dia-|“ shall be blessed in his deed.” 


gram gives little evidence of a correct understanding. 
Notice the familiar lines : 


“* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


influence. 


The most powerful motive is the teacher’s own personal 
He moves the pupil by what he is. 
The spirit of the teacher unconsciously impresses itself 


Plain and simple as plain can be; not an obscurity or}"P0” his pupils. If the teacher does only what he is re- 


an inversion. 
** The lowing herd wiads slowly o’er the lea.’’ 
Nothing simpler. So,— 
“* The ploughman homeward plods his weary way.” 
And so too,— 


** And leaves the world to darkness and to me.”’ 


quired by his contract to do, his pupils will work in the 
same spirit. 
ment of the knowledge of the subject, his pupils will be 
content to go no further. If the teacher knows the truth, 
loves the truth, lives to the truth, his spirit imbued with 
this love will influence his pupils in their whole being; 
for “like begets like,” mind influences mind, intellect 


If the teacher is satisfied with the attain 


There is nothing of grammar to warrant a moment’s| stimulates intellect, heart moves heart, will energizes will. 


attention of the pupil ready to appreciate the poem. Let 
him rather consider the origin of the curfew; what it 
shows of a dominant and an oppressed class, making such 
a precaution necessary; the total loss of the first mean- 
ing, since the cows are but just coming home ; the nice 
use of parting not departing, in connection with the 
dying day ; the lowing herd; winds, not wind, as some 
of the books have it, in long line to the milking ; the allit- 
eration in ploughman plods, and weary way. 

What pretty subjects, too, for descriptive composition 
here! What a pleasing variety would be furnished by 
the pupils, according to their mental pictures ! 

A due regard for the’ essentials of thought will do much 
to promote good reading, and without it there can be no 
good reading or speaking, whatever the elocutionary 
power or dramatic art exhibited. For example : 

** Within this lowly grave a conqueror lies,”’ 


If the teacher loves his pupils, shows a genuine per- 


sonal interest in them, is patient, kind, forbearing, mind- 
ful of their feelings, works, sacrifices for them, is contin- 


ually sowing good seed and aiding its growth, hopefully 
waiting for the harvest, he will find his pupils gradually 
drinking in his spirit and giving their life to him and to 
others in the same measure ; and they will say to him in 
due time: “ Your teaching has given me a new view of 
life. It has shown me what I must do if I am to be any- 
thing in my life; it has done me more good than I can 
tell you.” 
The manner of the teacher, which is the expression of 
his personality, is constantly exerting a strong influence 
upon the pupil. 

The first element in a good manner is cheerfulness 
the sunshine of the soul. It is largely dependent apes 
good digestion, bodily exercise, sufficient sleep, pleasant 


Not a beggar. 
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surroundings, and good society. Indigestible food, the 
sluggish performance of the bodily functions, jaded nerves, 
disagreeable surroundings and social relations, will make 
the sunniest soul cheerless. 

The second element is animation, the power of doing 
work which gives life and zest to the teaching. 

The third is self-possession, that complete control of his 
thought, feeling, and action, which enables the teacher to 
suit himself to every occasion. 

The fourth is enthusiasm, that elevated and noble ex- 
citement in whieh the teacher, forgetting himself, puts his 
whole soul into the pursuit of the good sought in the 
teaching. 

The fifth is decision, that determination, firmness, and 
strength of character which gives the teacher the power 
to settle a contest whenever it comes. 

The last but not the least element is @ good attitude, 
fitly expressing all the other elements, and revealing the 
man to the quick eyes of the pupils who observe every 
movement of the teacher. The cultivation of a good 
manner is the cultivation of the whole man. 

The voice of the teacher, in which his spirit uncon- 
sciously finds expression, exerts a great influence upon the 
spirit of his pupils. The pleasant conversational tones of 
the teacher, freighted with kindly feeling yet authorita- 
tive, bring a prompt, frank, cheerful response from the 
pupils in similar tones. The loud, hard, metallic, unsym- 
pathetic tones, often heard in the schoolroom, send a chill 
through the pupils which represses the free expression of 
thought and feeling. The essentials of a good voice are 
cheerful, conversational tones, purity, distinctness, the 


right pitch and degree of force, and fluency. The teacher 
should use every means to secure these essentials of good 
speaking for himself and his pupils. 

The language of the teacher has a great influence on the 
pupil’s thought and feeling. His language is the medium 
for his thought; it should, therefore, be simple, pure, 
forcibly expressing just what he means to say, and suited 
to the comprehension of his pupils. The teacher should 
study constantly to secure a good command of language, 
be able to tell a story well, to describe graphically, to ex- 
press his thought clearly and in a way to please the lis- 
tener. His language is a model for his pupils ; it is, there- 
fore, of the first importance that it should be worthy of 
their imitation in pronunciation, construction, in choice of 
words, and in delivery. 

In proportion as the teacher wins the respect; confi- 
dence, and love of his pupils, his approbation is a strong 
incentive to the best effort, and his disapprobation is cor- 
respondingly strong in dissuading his pupils from wrong- 
doing. 

The pleasure arising from the approbation of school- 
mates is another powefful influence either for good or 
evil. The teacher must look carefully after the public 
sentiment of the school to keep it good. He must secure 
a controlling personal influence over the leading pupils by 
his manner in teaching and the spirit in which he exer- 
cises authority. 

The feeling that one is making progress stimulates to 
greater effort. Every difficulty mastered gives a pleas- 
ure and a consciousness of power, which makes the pupil 
eager to attack new difficulties. : 

The best motive is the approval of conscience. The 
satisfaction which comes from doing right is the deepest, 
purest pleasure. What ought I to do, should be the first 
question, always to do what I ought should be the action. 
Teach the pupil his duty to himself, to others, to God, 
and appeal to him to follow the dictates of an enlightened 
conscience. Every such appeal will strengthen this mo- 
tive. The teacher's spirit, his life, his precepts, and his 
appeals to his pupils should all be means to this end. 

The motives we have considered are the natural re- 
wards of right action, which should influence every per- 
son in all his life. These are the motives which give per- 
manent value to teaching, and which must control the 
teaching that produces good character. 


QUEER ANSWERS FROM SCHOOL _ land 
Schoolmaster gives the following pra Bac ug boy in bd 
secondary school, on being asked the question what is meant by 
4 insidias ?’ gave for answer—‘ through their insides.’ Some 
of the answers from candidates for training colleges have been very 
grotesque. Here is a specimen —‘ The Five Mile Act-limited the 
= ~ wing, or the extortion of cabmen, or excess of luggage.’ 
amusing is an i geograph ‘ A water part 

ing is equivalent watering party.’ 
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THE MAN AND THE MACHINE. 


BY LIZZIE M. WHITTLESEY. 


It was nearing four o’clock of a hot summer afternoon. 
The close little school-room of Scranton District seemed 
actually to steam under the scorching rays of the August 
sun. Miss Chase’s fifteen pupils of ages ranging from 
six to sixteen, turned and wriggled and twisted from com- 
bined nervousness and fatigue. 

The teacher herself looked flushed and flustered, for it 
was “ visiting day,” and she and her little flock were un- 
der the tender management of Prof. Crank, the highly 
respected, duly appointed, “ acting school visitor.” 

He sat now on the platform beside her, his long, lank 
form reclining in the arm-chair, which was tilted back as 
far as possible, while his feet were elevated, in a comfort- 
able, if not graceful manner, upon the table. 

The larger boys imitated his position, on the sly, by 
occasionally lifting one leg to their desks, being recalled 
only by a warning glance from the little teacher’s black 
eyes. 

She had heretofore considered this term a remarkably 
pleasant one, and as successful as any in her many years’ 
experience in the schoolroom. But before the examina- 
tion was half through, she felt strangely depressed. The 
children disappointed her. The brightest pupils seemed 
listless and inattentive, and the dull ones more than ever 
stupid and trying. 

The visitor was evidently indifferent to everything but 
impressing her with his own knowledge, for occasionally 
he would arouse from a sleepy scrutiny of the register 
and copy-book to propound to some trembling youngster 
such questions as,—‘‘ What was the idea of the ancients 
concerning our world?” ‘ Whatis geology?” “Which 
is the more important, arithmetic or geometry ?’’ While 
to one curly-headed little girl who barely knew the rela- 
tive difference between “cat” and “dog” in her Second 
Reader, he impressively inquired, “ How does the Jewish 
religion differ from ours?” 

Meantime, in spite of open doors and windows, the heat 
grew more intense, the teacher’s head ached, and the 
children blundered through recitations, o+ whispered and 
giggled at their seats, making pictures of Prof. Crank, and 
circulating them under aprons, and behind desks. 

He, with his supercilious smile, and lordly manner, 
continued to ask “settlers,” and laughed at their rephes, 
till at last, Miss Chase, hopelessly discouraged by the 
total failure of her best scholars, upon whom she had 
counted, pronounced the exercise closed, and called upon 
Prof. Crank for “ remarks.”’ 

He rose with a great assumption of dignity, and*sup- 
porting himself upon his gold-headed cane, uttered a 
peroration something like this. -“ I don’t purpose to de- 
tain you pupils here, but I do feel impelled to ask you a 
few questions. What use of your time have you made 
here this term? Have you coiperated with your teacher 
in her efforts in your behalf?” 

He paused, and looked over his small audience to ob- 
serve the effect of his glowing sentences. But the only 
response was from Maggie Burns, vigorously “ codiperat- 
ing” with Hetty Myers’ back hair. 

The visitor sighed deeply, blew his nose officiously, and 
continued,—“ Nothing is sadder to one in my important 
position, than to note the absence of progress. It is my 


_painful duty to say, I fear you have failed to appreciate 


what is done for you in the capacity of a district school. 
You must know that the state makes a yearly appropria- 
tion for your benefit, and it certainly behooves you to 
make careful use of the advantages conferred upon you by 
these public funds.” 4 

At this juncture, little Willie Fuller, getting restless 
under the speaker’s big words, made an unexpected ap- 
propriation of Johnnie Hine’s pencil, at which he scowled 
and ominously shook his fist. 

This, for a wonder, did not escape the near-sighted 
vision of the professor, and he proceeded, with renewed 
energy. 

“T am sorry not to see better order, in this school. 
Order, it is said, is Heaven’s first law, and order,’’—with 
an emphatic thump of his cane,—“ order we must have.” 

The resounding emphasis came so unexpectedly, that 
the children giggled, and the visitor, finding his efforts 
only made confusion worse confounded, precipitably re- 
treated, and but for the interposition of Miss Chase, 


would have backed off into the cloak closet, instead of 
the outside door. 

“Children,” said Miss Chase soberly, after school had 
closed, “why did you recite so badly this afternoon? 
You. have all done much better when we were here alone.” 

“’*Cause,” pouted Sam Cook, “ Mr. Crank does ask 
such questions. Puzzles us all up, as if he didn’t expect 
us to know anything.” 

“ He alus uses such big words,” explained Gussie Hard, 
“they drive my answers right out of my head.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“Do you kuow, Miss Chase.” asked Sam Cook, one 
bright, crisp morning of the following term, “ we’ve got a 
new visiting committee ?” 

“ Indeed ?” asked Miss Chase, hanging up her hat and 
shawl, “‘ who is he?” 

“ Oh,” was Sam’s enthusiastic reply, “they’ve put in 
Squire Strong, and I, for one, am glad of it. He don’t 
put a fellow down as Cranky does,”—but catching the 
reproachful look on his teacher’s face, he subsided, and 
walked to his seat. 

Promptly the next morning, Squire Strong presented 
himself at the schoolroom door. 

He was a farmer, but of fine form and easy address, 
his pleasant, open face and merry twinkle of the eye 
showing the boy was not all forgotten yet. His very 
‘“‘Good-morning”’ had a hearty cheeriness in it, immedi- 
ately transferred to the bright faces of the orderly pupils. 

He joined in the singing and Scripture reading, and 
then, at Miss Chase’s request, he offered a prayer, so 
brief and plain that the youngest could follow it. He lis- 
tened to each recitation with a sort of contagious interest, 
and his simply put questions brought out prompt and cor- 
rect replies. 

He seemed not a formal visitor, doing his day’s work 
for the day’s pay, but rather a sympathizing friend, enter- 
ing responsively into every exercise. 

The teacher felt the stimulus, too, and held her school 
with tact and vigor. 

Even the little children found something winning in the 
Squire’s face, and said their A, B, C,’s and counted and 
recited most fluently. 

And when the swift morning had passed, and he stood, 
hat in hand, ready to go, he had no stilted speech, but 
merely said, with his kindly face all aglow: “ Well, chil- 
dren, I’ve just looked in upon you this morning, and 
you’ve done first-rate. Now I expect you'll take right 
hold with your teacher and work hard all this term, so 
that you'll do ten times better when I come again. Who’s 
ready to buckle down to business now, and do the best he 
can?” 

Every face caught the inspiration of his, every pupil 
understood his simple words, and every hand was raised 
in ready acquiescence. 

“‘T declare,” was Miss Chase’s mental comment as the 
Squire closed the door, “ TI feel like a different being from 
what the Professor left me. I know the difference now 
between a man and an educational machine.” 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TERRITORIAL GROWTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO 1821. 


Among the many devices for illuminated work in his- 
tory we would call special attention to that of the Chap- 
man School, Boston, George K. Marble, principal. In 
the room of the submaster, A. H. Kelley, we found each 
pupil with a blankbook having some twenty maps of his 
own making. We have selected for this article five of 
those maps, reduced slightly for our purpose. Most 
of the maps were in colors, but we have used lines which 
answer every purpose. It is easily seen how enthusias- 
tic pupils become in such study, and how effectively they 
appreciate the development of the country. The five 
maps chosen illustrate as perfectly as would a greater 
number the method employed to make history a growth 
in the eyes of the pupils who follow the ever-changing 


nationality of our country. 
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THE TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1821. 


NOTES. 


Empnasize the importance of good type and a respect- 
able appearance in a book to buy. 


TeAcH pupils to put their odd minutes, their “ waste 
time ” into reading something worth reading. 

Make an effort to have pupils buy books just a little 
above their present taste, something to which they will 
grow. 


Impress upon a student how sash he can read in fif- 
teen minutes a day fora month. When a sharp trader has 
anything to sell, he gives the price on the smallest quantity, 
but when he buys he figures for himself in bulk. Many 
a man ruins himself because he buys 1,000 pairs of shoes at 


50 cents # pair, and everything in proportion, while his 
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neighbor buys but 200 pairs because 1000 would cost $500. 
Children waste many quarter hours because they cannot 
read much in so short a time, while if they realized how 
much they could read in a year at a quarter of an hour a 
day they would do it. 


A WORD ABOUT PENMANSHIP. 
BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


Pupils writing from copies may be able to write beau- 
tifully. The same pupils may not be able, without the 
copy, to write a page decently. It is one thing to draw 
from a drawing, quite another to draw from memory. 
All practical writing is drawing from memory. There- 
fore pupils should be taught to write without copies as 


over, if it is to be done correctly, their estimate of the 
value of accuracy will be marvellously increased. 

Let me close with a postulate. Every graduate of a 
grammar school ought to be able to copy @ column from 
this JouRNAL in one hour, on unruled paper, with abso- 
lute accuracy, in a legible hand, and in such a manner as 
to present an attractive page- Can one in a hundred 
do it? TF 
“> Try this in place of the composition some week and report results. 


EXAMINER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Lanauace.—Names are of how many kinds ? 
Write your address. 

Write a statement about more than one leaf. 
Write a statement using the word where. 


well as with them. It is, of course, true that by frequent 
copying the approximate forms of the letters gradually 
become fixed in the mind. But is not this equally true of 
the forms of words? Yet we consider it wise, at least as 
an oceasional exercise, to have pupils spell from memory. 

Again, pupils, writing from copies, usually write on 
lines. Envelopes and many kinds of paper, on which 
practical writing must be done, have no lines. There- 

‘fore pupils should be trained to write on unruled paper as 
well as on that which is ruled. 

Pupils who write from copies habitually write two dif- 
ferent hands. One a copybook hand, which they use 
when they are on duty, or when they inscribe their names 
on a card, in an album, or on a petition; the other a 
practical hand, containing more individuality, possessing 
less regularity, and which they use when they are writing 
from dictation, writing notes in school, or letters out of 
school. These two styles are absolutely different, and 
each is execrable in its way. 

This seems to indicate that pupils should be trained to 
some practical style of writing, such as they shall find 
convenient and agreeable to use on all occasions. 
one is going to write a Spencerian hand in practical life, 
why should he be compelled to copy it in school ? 

This manuscript is written with no regard whatever to 
the rules of the writing-school, and yet, I'll leave it to the 
editor, if the penmanship is not easily legible, and far 
better for practical purposes than a copper-plate reproduc- 
tion of set forms would be.* If this is so, thanks are due 
to a teacher I had, who insisted on absolute plainness of 
style, coupled with an easy smoothness, and natural ra- 
pidity. 

Finally, punctuation seemsto be a lost art. I shall not 
attempt to explain why this is so, but I know I was never 
taught anything useful about the matter until I was out 
of college, further than the use of the period, comma, 


Write a statement using the word were. 
Fill out the blanks : — — bird — lost — mate. 


Groarapay.—Wuat is the Silk City ? 

Where is the Vatican ? 

What were the Buried Cities ? 

Which is the European Queen of Cities ? 
» What is the Imperial City ? 

What is the Key of the Mediterranean ? 

Which is the City of Fashions ? 

What was the Bridge of Sighs ? 

Where is the Levant ? 

What is the Land of Thor? 


ARITHMETIC. 
1. If a wheel revolves 528 times in running a mile, 


what is the area of the wheel ? - 


2. A merchant owns 75 ships, one third of which are 
worth $40,000 each, one third $25,000 each, and one 


third $55,000 each. He insures them all at three fifths 
If no| their value, paying a premium of 24 per cent. One ship 


of the third class is a total loss, and the insurance is paid. 
Has he made or lost by insuring his ships, and how much ? 
3. If a sheet of water 200 yards wide and 2 yards 
deep runs at the rate of 300 feet a minute, how many 
cubic yards of water will pass a given line drawn at’ right 
angles to the current in an hour ? 
4. Mrs. A’s income is derived from dividends on stocks 


as follows: 75 shares 5; per cent.; 40 shares 44 per 
cent.; 10 shares 64 per cent.; 60 shares 7} per cent. 


The share is $100. What is her income ? 

5. Ifa railroad train passes telegraph poles that are 
15 rods apart, at the rate of one in three seconds, what is 
the rapidity of the train ? 

6. A man’s income of $4,200 a year is derived from 


interrogation point, note of exclamation (that pompous|?4 per cent. bonds; what did said bonds cost him, pro- 


tombstone to a pauper thought), and the bracket or paren- 
thesis. And in a somewhat extended and anxious search 
I have never yet found one boy under eighteen years of 
age, able to write from dictation a single page of Harper's 
Magazine, for instance, with even a distant approach to 
accuracy. Why, try this simple experiment: Select the 
very best pupil in your school, the one who always gets 
100 per cent. in grammar, and spelling, and penmanship ; 
dictate to him a page from any leading magazine, or 
(must I write it?), let him have the printed page to copy, 
and then send his work to the printer, with strict orders 
to set it up just as it is. You would get a “ proof ” of 
two things at once. 

Strict accuracy in minor details may seem of small mo- 
ment to some, but let such require the assistance of a 
copyist, and employ one after another of their young ac- 
quaintances. Then, after they get from the Dead Letter 
Office letters that should have been addressed Newark, O., 
but which the careless writer. addressed Newark, N. J., 
from sheer mental inertia ; after they get other letters re- 
turned with requests for better direction, because street 
and number have been omitted; after they find that 
double quotation marks have been placed where single 
ones were in the copy; that paragraphs have been made 
where none should be, agd have been omitted whese they 
should have been; that words are abbreviated with no 
pretence of regularity; and that compound words are 
left hyphenless, while others are improperly united,—in 
short, after they find that they must do the whole work 


* But for the fear that Mr. Ballard may be overrun 
for his autograph we would Say that ~4 
hand — he i 4 me compositors, proof-reader, and copy-holder all 


vided he paid 2 per cent. premium for them ? 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGE. 
VI.—NARRATION. 


“Once upon a time” is a never-failing source of de- 


light to the small folks; and as they grow older and 
query, “Is it true?” the stories of real people and real 
experience fascinate them none the less. 
exercises in description form no small part of the work in 
language and composition, narration is needed tosatisfy the 
interest as well as the mental requirements of the children. 


Thus, while 


The following topics are simple enough, but they indi- 


cate a broad field, which may be made to yield pleasure 


and profit by the teacher who chooses to carry out per- 
sistently a course of training in 

Narrative Composition, or expression of thoughts 
gained and reproduced. 

First, from experience. 

E { What I did on Washington’s birthday. 

What I saw at the Seturday. 

Second, from narrations of others. 

(a) Reproduction of stories told by the teacher. 


Cinderella. 
Examples The Golden Fleece. 


(6) Reproduction of stories read by the children. 


Choose from reading-books of the 
Choose from any book adapted cm 
pacity of the children. 
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(c) Reproductions of poems in prose. 
The Twin Kittens. 
E. The Legend of Bregenz. 
comple Te Leak in the Dike. 
Third, from reading or study. 
(a) Some simple topic from history. 
De Soto. 
Ezamples The Boston Tea Party. 
(b) Some geographical subject. 
My Visit to New York. 
Points of Interest Visited on the Way 
from Boston to Chicago. 
Letters from Mt. Washington—Isles of 
Shoals—Honolulu. 


Narrative composition differs essentially from the de 
scriptive work, but it is no less important. It deals with 
subjects in a more general way, and appeals largely to 
the memory. Some children, who find description dull, 
excel here because they have a freer scope for thought. 
The simplest work-reproducing thought gained from 
experience may well be the first, and it should consist 
chiefly in loosening the tongues of the little ones by lead- 
iug them to talk about what they have seen and done. 
Following this comes the reproduction from narrations of 
others. The marvelous tales which have been repeated 
to generations of children by mammas and grandmas do 
not find a place in the homes of many public school children, 
and it is the teacher’s pleasant duty to gladden their small 
souls with the remarkable stories of Jack and the Bean- 
Stalk, Puss in Boots, The Three Bears, and so on. Were 
this merely for entertainment, story-telling would hardly 
find a place in the language course. To make it service- 
able here the teacher must begin with the little ones, in 
their first year, to train attention and memory,—the first, 
by choosing stories in which the children can be interested 
and by appearing intensely interested herself ; the second, 
by stopping at convenient points during her narrative and 
requiring pupils to tell her again what she has said, by 
requiring the whole story told at the end, and by often re- 
viewing the stories. The children will get tired of them ’ 
Oh, no. The better a small child knows a story, the more 
she enjoys it. When she is so sure of it that she can cor- 
rect the narrator for any variation in relating these grave 
matters of fact, she is sure to call for it every day. 
During the second year the narrative work should be 
oral still, for, as is obvious, subjects chosen, as they should 
be, from the children’s interest in them, will be quite be- 
yond their power of sentence writing or spelling at this 
stage. The contrast here between narrative and descrip- 
tive work is striking. 
The narration of experience and the story-telling of the 
first year should be continued in the second, but the sub- 
jects may be of a different character and a wider scope. 
Stories chosen from mythology are usually successful at 


this stage. 


Examples 


ARTICULATION AND ACCENTUATION. 
WORDS OF FOUR SYLLABLES. 


Too much practice is never given to clear, distinct, pro- 
nunciation. Each day should have a few minutes “given 
to an exercise of this kind. We give a series of words 
that give excellent opportunities for practice upon the 
consonants. 


Accented on the First Syllable. 


ac-cu-ra-cy ad-mi-ral-ty al-le-go-ry 
ar-ro-gant-ly cog-ni-za-ble com-mis-sa-ry 
ef-fi-ca-cy fluc-tu-a-ting hos-pit-a-ble 
in-tri-ca-cy mal-le-a-ble mer-ce-na-ry 
mul-ti-pli-er neg-li-gent-ly ob-sti-na-cy 
pres-by-te-ry sanc-tu-a-ry ter-ri-to-ry 
Accented on the Second Syllable. 
ab-bre-vi-ate ac-cel-er-ate ac-cu-mu-late 
a-cid-i-ty am-bas-sa-dor as-sas-sin-ate 
be-nef-i-cence ca-tas-tro-phe con-grat-u-late 
con-spic-u-ous cor-rel-a-tive dis-cern-i-ble 
dis-crim-i-nate dis-sim-i-lar ex-cess-ive-ly 
ex-hil-a-rate gram-mat-i-cal hi-lar-i-ty 
iLit-er-ate im-mor-tal-ize im-mu-ta-ble 
im-port-u-nate in-clem-en-cy in-con-stan-cy 
in-fat-u-ate in-sin-u-ate ir-ra-di-ate 
re-cur-ren-cy re-lue-tan-cy re-splen-dent-ly 
sim-plic-i-ty su-per-la-tive vi-cis-si-tude 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE USE OF “OUGHT.” 


In the JouRNAL of May 17, “‘A’’ objects to the use of ought 
in certain relations, on the ground that “it is always a personal duty 
of a moral, responsible being.’’ I do not understand how ought 
“* is a personal duty,’’ nor do I find authority for what this state- 
ment seems to mean,—that ought always requires a personal subject. 
Shou/d is certainly a weak substitute. The words are not equiva- 
lent or interchangeable. If the tree should be cut down, then 
some one should cut it down. “‘ If the tree ought to be cut down,”’ 
some one ought to cut it down, and the obligation rests not upon the 
tree, as ‘‘A’’ implies, but upon the man who violates moral or 
legal obligation in allowing the tree to stand. ‘‘ Brethren, these 
things ought not so to be’’ does not mean these things should not 
eo be. Yet things are not persons, and no moral obligation can 
rest upon them. Shakespeare says in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” V., 1, 
“have it as it ought to be’’; in ‘ Richard IL.,”’ V., 3, ‘‘ which 
true prayers ough®to have’’; in ‘‘ Henry V.,’’ LIL., 6, “‘ discipline 
ought to be used.’’ These things, it, prayers, discipline, never 
lose opportunities,’’ and never lose sleep in consequence. 

Further, the writer objects to the expression, ‘‘ ‘The state ought 
to teach,”’ on the ground that the “‘ state is not a being.’’ What is 
it then ? ‘‘A pure abstraction.’’ This ‘‘ pure abstraction ”’ teaches, 
and we are told that we may say that it should teach so and so, but 
that with reference to it ought may not be used. It is open to con- 
siderations of e iency and propriety, but deaf to command. 
This is absurd. To impose such limitations upon the term renders 
it useless. To say that the state or the schools should, would not 
express the desired meaning, while to say that the teachers of the 
public schools ought, would evince lamentable poverty of language. 

In a wider, truer sense the state is the ‘‘ whole people united into 
one body politic.” The whole people pass laws, and are responsi- 
ble for their moral quality. They cannot delegate the task of lying 
awake nights to any pure abstraction, or send their consciences to 
gnaw at the state. If responsibility, then duty. If duty,—that is, 
if ** natural, legal, or moral obligations,’’—then ought. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. W. L. H. 


RHYME FOR MOVEMENT EXERCISE. 


I send the enclosed rhyme, not original with me, but not genérally 
known, and which has never, so far as I am aware, been printed. 
I think it does not need explanation. It is, of course, adapted for 
use only in primary work, but is much enjoyed by the pupils. 
While I taught a primary class, I used it every year; it never 
seemed tiresome to the class. E. F. B. 


This is east and this west, e 


Soon I'll learn to say the rest; 
This is high and this is low, 
Only see how much I know. 
This is narrow, this is wide, 

i Something else I know beside. 


Down is where my feet you see, 
Up is where my head should be ;* 
Here’s my nose, and here my eyes, 
Don’t you think I’m getting wise ? 
Now my eyes wide open keep, 
Shut them when I go to sleep. 


Here’s my mouth, and here’s my chino, 
Soon to read I shall begin ; 

Ears I have as you can see, 

Of much use they are to me! 

This my right hand is, you see, 

This my left, as all agree ; 

Overhead I raise them high, 

Clap! Clap! Clap! I let them fly. 


If a lady in the street, 

Or my teacher I should meet, 
From my head my cap I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
Now I fold my arms up so, 
To my seat I softly go. 


MEMORY GEMS ON “ WORK.” 


From Carlyle: All work is sacred.. 
Work alone is noble. 


Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other 


blessedness. 


Genuine work alone, what thou workest faithfully, that is eternal. 
No man is born into the world whose work is not born with him. 


— Lowell. 
Work first, and then rest.— Ruskin. 
Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away ; 
Plucking up the w of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in.— Whittier. 


Measure not the work until the day’s out and the labor done.— 


Mrs Browning. 
After all, we are paid the worth of our work, perhaps.— Ib. 
Kansas City. READER. 


BLACKBOARD MOTTOES. 


Some short English mottoes are : 
Words pay no debts. 
The part of honor shall be mine. 
Better to die ten thousand deaths 
Than wound my honor. 
Nothing with God can be accidental. 
Heaven never helps the man who will not act. 
In Latin we have: 
_ qo verum amo. ([I love truth). 
Veritas nunquam perit. (Truth never perishes. ) 
Haec nuge seria ducent Psp 
In mala. (‘These trifles will lead to serious mischief. ) 
Vincit qui se vincet. (He conquers who conquers himself. ). 
From the French we may get : 
Bontez en avant. (Push forward.) 
Craignez honte. (Fear shame. ) 
Hont soit qui mal y Fone (Evil to him who evil thinks. ) 
Jamaie arritres (Never behind.) 


Maintien le droit. 

Nu! bien sans peine. 

In German we have : 

Alte soll manehren. (Honor the old.) 

Abends wird der Faule fleissig. (The lazy become industrious in 
the evening. ) 

I hope some of these will meet ‘‘ Grammar School’s’’ wants. 

Camden, Iil. SYMPATHIZER. 


(Maintain the right. ) 
(Nothing is gained without work. ) 


DOUBLE LETTERS. 


Please tell me what reasons there are for spelling words containing 
double letters in the following way: ‘‘ goo d,’’ for good, instead 
of saying, ‘‘ double o’’ ? 

Also, will you name some places where this repeating the single 
letter is practiced ? 


No. Scituate. A CONTRIBUTOR. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— In some criticisms of Tennyson it is urged that he is an imita- 
tor of ancient authors. I would like to ask if there is any such 
charge (that is plausible) against the poem ‘‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade ’’ ? TEACHER, 


The metre, movement and idea are said to have been derived from 
Drayton’s Battle of Agincourt, 1627. The first stanza of this 
poem is as follows: 

Faire stood the Wind for France 

When we our Sayles advance 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the Mayne, 

At Kauz, the Mouth of Seyne, 

With all his Martiall Trayne, 
Landed King Harry. e 


— Do you know who Master Powderly of the K. of L. is ? 
Portsmouth, N. H. G. P. S. 


His name is Terrence V. Powderly. Heis 30 yearsof age; was 
born at Carbondale, Penn. ; spent most of his working life at Scran- 
ton, where he learned the trade of machinist, and became an ex- 
pert engineer. At the age of 20 he devoted himself to the study of 
the labor problem, and by knowledge, general intelligence, and 
good judgment, undoubtedly has earned the distinction that his 
position gives him. 

— Were there two Rousseaus, famous men? Please 


pronunciation of the name. 
Westfield. 


John Baptist Rousseau, the celebrated French poet, was born in 
Paris and died in Brussels, whither he was banished on charge of 
having written libellous verses and attributed them to another, 
1670—1741. John James Rousseau was born in Geneva in 1712, 
and died in 1778. He was a poet, musical composer, and prose 
writer, and was also banished from France on account of some of 
his writings. The pronunciation is Roo’ 86’. 


give the 
H. 


I have never been able to find any reason for the wearing of the 
broom in the cap which gave the name of Plantagenet to the royal 
family of that name in England. Can any one give any reason ? 

Augusta, Me. C. 

One of the theories given for the origin of the name ‘ Plantag- 
enet”’ is, that Fulk, the first Earl of Anjou of that name, went on 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in atonement for some wicked deed, and 
while there was scourged with broom twigs. It is said that he was 
called Plantagenet from this circumstance. Dickens, I think, says 
Henry II. wore a bit of broom (heather) in his cap, whence his 
surname. 
Cambridge. 


Doc’ile is not do cile. 

Con‘cave is not con cave’. 

Clam’ ber is not clam‘er. 

Ac cli’ mate is not ac’ cli mate. 
Ab’ sen tee’ is not ab’ sen tee. 
Mon’ arch ist is not mo narch’ ist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Dutch introduced tea into Europe from India. 

Solon, the wise, was the first man to levy a tax on the people, 
504 B. C. 

The name ‘‘tavern,’”’ applied to a house of entertainment, is 
traced to the 13th century. 

Woolen yarns are called worsteds because they were first made in 
an English town of that name. 

The most northern railway in the world is to Lulea, a Swedish 
port north of the Arctic circle. — 

There are about 300,000 children in the United States, under 
twelve years old, whose lives are insured. 

Observations show that parts of the Andes are slowly sinking. 
The city of Quito has fallen in altitude 76 feet in 122 years. 

The deepest well in the United States is at Northampton, Mass. 
It is 3,700 feet deep, and even at that depth no water was obtained. 

Talking can be very plainly heard through the telephone connect- 
ing Albany and Boston, a distance of 350 miles the way the line is 


A tunnel is being bored into the crater of the voleano Popocatapetl, 
Mexico, for the purpose of getting at the immense deposits of 
sulphur. 

The agricultural products of the United States amount to $3,020-, 
000,000 which is nearly three times that of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. 

Russia is one of the most active countries at present in the con- 
struction of railways. Roads are being pushed in all directions in 
both Russia and Siberia. 

Plaster of Paris was first used for moulds, figures, and statuary 
by Andrea Verrochio, about 1466 A.D. It takes ite name from 


the fact that it was first found near Paris, 


A granite shaft wastecently quarried at Vinalhaven 115 feet lon 
and 10 feet by 10 feet at the base, weighing 850 tons. It Sdubeed 
that it is the largest piece of stone ever quarried. 


Tin is one of the metals most rarely met with in deposits of suf- 

ficient abundance to be made available for metallargical purposes. 
The mines in Cornwall, Australasia, and the Straits Settlements 
are, at present, the chief sources of supply. 
There are 303,083 miles of railway in the world, of which Amer- 
iea has 155,757; Europe, 121,205; Asia, 13,791; Australia, 8,045; 
Africa, 4,285. The United States has 121,502 miles of railroad, 
while Germany, the second highest in the world, has only 19,840 
miles. Great Britain and Ireland have 17,696 miles. The United 
States has just about as many miles of railroad as all the rest of the 
world combined, 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. Tomuirnson, Head-master Rutger College Grammar 
School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


CLASSICAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
COURSE. 


The more important needs, in my view, are these : 

1. Two plans of work for classical students. 

(a) A longer course of four years for younger boys and for those 
who develop or assimilate slowly. This should inelude, with Latin 
through the course and Greek for two and a half years, history, 

elementary science, mathematics, and possibly French, as two 

studies until Greek is taken up, and afterwards as one. 

To begin this course, boys should not be under thirteen years of 

age, should have a fair knowledge of modern geography, United 
States history, arithmetic, through the operations of percentage, 

and of the syntactical relations of a simple English sentence. 

(>) A shorter course of three years or less for those who have 
gone through the ordinary high school or country academy and then 
made up their minds to go through college. This, by doubling 
Latin and Greek after the first term, or two in each, should give 
enough of these languages for entrance to college, and an oppor- 
tunity to supplement previous work in other lines, so far as may be 
necessary. The above two courses should,be one in the last year 
so far as possible. 

With this arrangement of work our schools would not be press- 
ing young boys and those of slow development beyond what they, 
as a whole, can assimilate and master, nor would they deter ma- 
tare young men of excellent parts and purpose from undertaking a 
college course by interposing so much time between them and their 


goal. 
The longer and fuller course would meet the objection so often 
raised against preparatory schools, that their work is narrow. A 


boy would know something beside Latin and Greek if he should 
never go to college. The shorter course would give the directness 
of result so much wanted by others. This course need not add 
much to the expense of a school. Generally two or three extra 
classes in Latin and Greek would be all that was needed. 

2. A second need is « course of reading for each year, carefully 
looked after, so that by the time a boy has gotten through he has 
read several good books such as the men of the present generation 
used to read. Boys’ papersand poor literature are crowding out the 
reading of those books that every boy ought to read. The schools 
will have to take this work up, or the coming generation will not 
have the mental nor the moral fibre of the present. 

There might well be also near the end of the course a few weeks 
study of some English classic, bringing out especially the force and 
derivation of words of classic origin, and applying to the study of 
the mother tongue some of that power of discrimination in the 
choice and use of words which the previous language of the class 
has to some extent fitted it to understand and enjoy. Boys are 
eager for the practical, and one such view, if it be only a good 

limpse, may give them an appreciation of the practical value of 
Latin and Greek that will follow them through college and into life. 

3. Another need is more study of the boys, a more careful classi- 
fication of them when they first enter “the school. A boy’s first 
term’s work should not be the guess of the master after a question 
or two as to his past work, but let one or two of the wisest instrac- 
tors sit down by the boy, try him a little on this and that, get at 
him, find out what he is and what he can do. It is an important 
matter to adjust a new boy to the work of the school so as to get 
the best out of him from the start. The thoughtful teacher will 
always ask himself if he was at fault when any mistake makes a 
change of work necessary. 

4. Another very important need is far more stride and sense of 
mastery in the work of the lower classes. boys should be put to 
their best paces at the very start. ‘They may be green, they may 
break now and then, but have them feel that they are in for arace, 
that there are no walk-overs on the road to learning. It is mastery 
that makes the boy a man, and if he can’t do his present work 
with that sense, put him where he can, and if he won’t, put him 
out. 

To give this strong stride and sense of power to the work of a 
school, let the hand of the master or of the best teacher be upon the 
several grades in the classroom. Have the best teacher in any 
study start the boys and finish their last year’s work with them. 
Where inexperienced teachers must be employed, they should do 
middle year work rather than junior or senior. Nothing, how- 
ever, will aid so much as to have most of the instructors of a school 
men of experience and of personal power. Every man of grip, 
every man who can take a class of wide awake boys over anything 
and through anything, because he leads, is worth any price to a 
school. Boards of trustees and principals cannot emphasize too 
much this qualification of a teacher. ; 

5. But the greatest need, and the one hardest to fill, is men at 
the head of these schools who are able to mold the thought and 
sentiment of a school. Men who abating not one jot or tittle of - 
the best scholarship, can impress their own ideals and character on 
a crowd of boys and turn them where they will by their kindly 
touch and moral earnestness and power. ‘Then it would not be 
trne that a boy may be sent to a master, but the boys educate him ; 
nor would the dissipations and barbarities in college balls be a ter- 
ror to mothers and fathers. Our preparatory schools ought to give 
such tone and character to those they send to college, that a course 
of vice or personal violence would not be tolerated there. This 
work of character building should be the especial crown and glory 
of our preparatory sehools, and it takes character to make char- 
aster, A. W. Burr, 

Prin, Beloit College Academy, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JUNE 14, '88. 


Tuere is such a thing as too much life and spirit in a 
teacher. It may wear a class out, as well as the teacher. 


Tue true supervisor knows when not to supervise, when 
not to interfere, when to strengthen the teacher, the 
school, the system, and himself by silence. 


One of the sharpest half-hour's work we ever saw done 
in psychology was by Margaret K. Smith in the Oswego 
Normal School. It was an exercise never to be forgot- 
ten,—scientific, scholarly, searching, clear, vivacious. 


AssIsTANT SUPERINTENDENT SABIN, of Chicago, says 
with truth and emphasis, that the first great thing to do 
with any school is to get the slouch all out of it, since 
there is no moral or intellectual growth until the slouch 
is all gone. 

WE have rarely enjoyed such intellectual tonic as in 
sitting through two of Prof. W. L. Tomlins’ class exer- 
cises in music in one of the Chicago high schools. There 
was so much intellectual activity, mental magnetism, so 
much of brilliant illustration, showing such vocal trans- 
formations in the class, that it rested while it inspired. 


Work done without thought is not worth doing. The 
man who does not think is more contented, but it is the 
contentment of vermin that fatten on the industry of 
others. Somebody thinks out everything that is done in 
the world. The greater the number of thinking men the 
greater the freedom. ‘The man who thinks is the sedlp- 
tor, the man who does not is merely a tool in the hand of 
him who does. 


RuskIN says that every piece of stone that has been 
touched by the hand of a master, becomes soft with under- 
life, not resembling nature merely in skin texture, nor in 
fibres of leaf, nor veins of flesh, but in the broad, tender, 
unspeakably subtle undulation of its organic form. How 
much more true is this of a child touched by the hand of 
a true teacher! There is teaching, so called, that merely 
gives the skin-texture of mathematical processes, the fiber 
of leaf in language, the veins of flesh in reading, and 
leaves it there, but true teaching gives an under-life of 
broad purpose, tender sympathy, inspeakably subtle un- 
_ dulation of intellectual and moral activity. 


A masority of the teachers of New York City are in 
full sympathy with Superintendent Jasper in the contest 
through which he has passed. Whether this is fortunate 
or unfortunate to the superintendent, to the teachers, to 
the public, must be determined by events. We rejoice in 
it as a renewed evidence of the correctness of the position 
which we have long held, that superintendent and teachers 
have more in common than the opponents of the superin- 
tendency believe. On the other hand, we deprecate any 


against the press and the public, especially when the op- 
position lays claim to being identified with progress. 

We are glad to have the teachers who believe in the 
superintendent say so emphatically ; but we certainly hope 
that whatever may be the permanent outcome of this con- 
test, that for the good of the school system and the influ- 
ence of the teachers it will not be a question of sustaining 
the superintendent for the sake of the teachers, for such 
an attitade is always misunderstood by the public that 


charges selfish motives in such activity. 


Tur election of Dr. J. H. Vincent, of Chautauqua 
fame, as Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church is the 


+}most important choice the church has made in many 


years, and will give greater satisfaction to the outside 


$| world than any other which could have been made. The 
3/promotion of no other Methodist could have signified so 


much to the educational world, as no other man in any 


walk of life has done so much for out-of-school education 


‘lof American youth. This honor to Dr. Vincent would 


have been a calamity to the public generally but for the 
fact that he will retain his interest in and continue his di- 
rection of the Chautauqua movement. This will be a com- 


om a . 383 bparatively easy matter, since he has learned the art of 


working by proxy, and has the advantage of having one 
of the ablest stenographers in the land, a clergyman of 
great business and literary ability, while his son, one of 
the most efficient young men of the church, has long had 
charge of all the details, and it is not too much to say 
that even the most discriminating critics have been unable 
to say where the father’s hand and thought shaded into 
that of the son. 
give even more attention than heretofore to the Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Reading Union. 


THERE is a determined effort being made to have 
women on the school board of Brooklyn. They have or- 
ganized for the purpose, and are now talking of making a 
house to house canvass of the mothers of public school 
children. Last year a delegation of one hundred women 
called upon Mayor Whitney and asked the appointment 
of women, and he made a point that they could not well 
answer,—that of the one hundred, not one was the mother 
of children in the public schools. The present movement 
has met with the same criticism, not one of the leaders 
being the mother of children in the publie schools; hence 
the effort to get a petition signed exclusively by such 
parents. It is said that 90 per cent. of the mothers send 
their children to public schools, and for the movement to 
be led by the other 10 per cent. has injured their cause. 
It is claimed that 75 per cent. of the mothers will sign 
such a petition, which will greatly change the standing of 
the: request. The canvass will be made through the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the Women Masons, and 
the Women’s Protective Union. 


Tue friction in the New York School Board has 
attracted greater attention to the schools than they have 
ever received before. It has aroused the editor, the phil- 
anthropist, and the specialist, until there is no leader of 
thought who is not conversant with the leading features 
in the case. It is inevitable in so large a system that 
machine work should be constantly in danger of supplant- 
ing individuality ; indeed, notwithstanding all that can be 
said of the evils of routine work, such as are charged in 
this case, it remains to be seen if there are not greater 
evils connected with that free-and-easy, g0-as-you-please 
system developed by individualism. There is no question 
but that a great teacher, a genius, a brained man or 
woman, with professional enthusiasm, should have great 
freedom to develop individuality, but it is a question 
whether 4,000 teachers will accomplish as much, as reli- 
able, as intelligent work with such freedom as wale more 
rigid, less nearly ideal, but more systematic and mechan- 
ical examinations, and tests. We have no word to say in 
defense of the mechanical system, but we have had = e- 
rience enough to stand in holy horror of an oh 
nerveless, vague, and vicious substitate therefor. 
We hailed with delight the New York experiment in 


movement which arrays both teacher and superintendent 


Industrial Edueation because we believed that the exper- 


It is understood that the Bishop will] ’ 


iment would tone down the inevitable mechanical tenden- 
cies of any massive system without resorting to the anar- 
chistic methods so liable to be adopted by fanatical reform, 
We now welcome an earnest attempt at emancipation 
from the tyrannical methods of a mechanical system ; but 
we fear that the last end of this maneuver will be worse than 
the first, and the rebound, will be a greater allegiance to 
the vicious tendencies than before. 


A.rHouGa the following list is not complete it serves 
to give some definite idea of the seope of our professional 
organizations. Even after excluding the innumerable and 
invaluable associations that in extent of territory do not 
rank with a state association, we shall have more than a 
full score remaining. With such opportunities for pro- 
fessional improvement the humblest of tedthers has within 
her reach privileges seldom enjoyed. by even the most 
highly favored members of other professions. Much of 
our space during the coming weeks will be devoted to 
reports of these meetings, reproducing, in so far as pos- 
sible, the essential features and predominant spirit, char- 
acterizing each gathering : 


Name. Place. Time. 
No Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 13-21, 
Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc., Sweet Springs, June 19-21. 
Texas State Teachers’ Assoc. Fort Worth, June 26-28, 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Sandusky, June 26-28 
School Principals’ Society. Decatur. July 2 & 3, 
Penn. State Teachers’ Assoc,, Scranton. July 3-5. 
Kentucky State Teachers’ Assoc , Mammoth Cave, July 3-5. 
Colored State Teachers’ Assoc., Richmond, uly 3-6. 
New York State Teachers’ Assoc., Watkins, uly 4-6. 
College Assoc. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, July 5 & 6 
American Institute of Instruction, Newport, July 9-13, 
American Philological Assoc., Amherst, i 10. 
University Convocation of N. Y., Albany, July 10-12. 
National Council of Education, San Francisco, July 13-17. 


Marwand State Teachers’ Assoc., 
National Educational Assoc., 
Tennessee State Teachers’ Assoc., 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL REFORM ASSO- 
CIATION. 

— . 

A movement which has been in the air for five 
years has found the desired opportunity to materialize 
through the public excitement over the reélection of Su- 
perintendent Jasper, and a courteous note addressed to 
leaders of thought invited all interested to an informal 
meeting for the formation of a Public School Reform 
Association to meet on Saturday last. This invitation 
was signed by some of the best people in New York City, 
among whom are Abraham Jacobi, Felix Adler, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, Mrs. Jeanette L. Thurber, Judge and 
Mrs. Charles P. Daly, and Professor Newberry of Co- 
lumbia College, with Dr. Henry Moffet, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, a liberal man in whom 
the public has great confidence, as chairman. Among 
those present were Dr. Howard Crosby, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, Cyrus Edson, Dr. 
Richard Derby, Prot. Felix Adler, Miss Caroline B. Le 
Row, author of English as She is Taught, Miss Jane A. 
Denton, whose recent letter in the New York Sun dis- 
cussed the school question with a vigor that has attracted 
more attention than any single utterance during the cam- 
paign, Miss Kate Thompson, Dr. Jerome Allen, and 
Helen Ainslie Smith. 

As soon as the Association is formed, codperation and 
corresponding membership will be asked from all parts of 
the country. It is not to be a local, but a general move- 
ment. It is to be entirely free from any prejudicial ele- 
ments, and will be devoted to reform in the public schools 
of the United States, fittingly beginning where the largest 
system is now in operation. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of this 
city, is one of the most distinguished of our educational 
‘nstitations, approaching more nearly Harvard University 
in pablie regard than any other that has entered the schol- 
astic arena. Its charter was granted April 10, 1861, 
providing for a society of arts,a museum of arts, and a 
school of industrial sciences. The Society of Arts was at 
once established and has held fortnightly meetings, from 
October to May of each year since its organization. The 
School of Industrial Sciences was opened in Feb., 1885, 
with twenty-seven pupils. The School of Practical De- 
sign, and the School of Mechanical Arts have since been 


added. It owes its existence to the late Prof. Wm. B: 
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Rogers, whose wisdom, foresight, grit, and command of 
public confidence, made it possible. Its aim is to be self- 
supporting, as it will be at no distant day. The state gave 
it the land upon which its buildings are located, and it 
has one third of the money received by the state from the 
government for agricultural purposes. Last year the 
state appropriated $100,000 on condition that the friends 
of the school should raise another $100,000, and this year 
there was another appropriation of $100,000. It has 
five centrally located buildings, that are the pride of the 
city,—one devoted to engineering, one to chemical and 
physical sciences, two to laboratories, and one to the gym- 
nasium and armory. 

Its board consists of forty-nine members, with Gen. 
Francis A. Walker as president of the institution and 
chairman of the board. In order to secure a share of 
the state apportionment of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, the Governor, Chief Justice, and Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, are members of the cor- 
poration. 

The School of Industrial Science has nine regular 
courses of study, each conferring the degree of S. B. 
These courses are civil and topographical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, mining engineering, architecture, 
chemistry, electrical engineering, natural history, physics, 
and a general course in science and literature. 

The Institute now has 720 student», and the gain is 
greater and greater each year, there being 83 more this 
yearthan last. Over59 percent. are from Massachusetts ; 
21 are college graduates. There are 75 instructors, 13 of 
whom are professors. It already numbers 502 graduates. 
Of all the mechanical and industrial institutions of the 
country this stands deservedly at the head because of its 
age, its equipment, its constituency, its entrance require- 
ments, its instruction, and the rank taken by its gradu- 
ates in the professions, sciences, and arts. 


SUPERINTENDENT JASPER RE-ELE CTED. 


The New York City Board of Education, at its meeting 
last Wednesday, reélected Mr. John Jasper superintend- 
ent of schools for the next two years. No meeting for 
many years has drawn such a large audience of trustees, 
principals, teachers, and friends of education ; it was also 
the most spirited meeting held for years, for the opposi- 
tion which secured the postponement of his election on the 
16th of May was very strong and active during the three 
weeks’ investigation, and held out till the call for ballots. 
He was reélected by a vote of twelve as against nine 
blanks; three votes is a small margin when we consider 
the character and intensity of the nine opponents. 

We do not envy him the labor which he has to perform, 
in the face of such opposition, backed as it is by a now 
excited public led by the Herald, Sun, and Evening Post. 
It simplifies matters very much that there was really no 
opponent brought into the canvass. To have brought for- 
ward for defeat any superintendent of the other great 
cities would have been ungracious ; to have pressed with 
earnestness the candidacy of any gentleman in the city 
would have been a misfortune. As it is, Mr. Jasper is in 
command for two years, and time alone can determine 
whether he can control or must be controlled by events. 

At the previous meeting of the board a committee of 
four was appointed to investigate the official action of Su- 
perintendent Jasper. Three of this committee signed a 
majority report which completely exonerated him; but 
Commissioner Webb, the chairman, presented a minority 
report declaring that the charges had been sustained. 
The only point emphasized, as the charge sustained, was 
the fact that the superintendent expressed his unqualified 
approval of the methods of conducting examinations, and 
also the system of marking in such examinations, recom- 
mending, approving, and upholding the present system, 
saying that it is the best of which he knows. 

One of Mr. Jasper’s friends upon the committee pre- 
sented a resolution which is headed in the right direction. 


“* That the Committee on the Course of Study be instructed to 
consider and report to the Board before the end of the present year 
what changes, if any, are desirable in the school system in respect 
to the course of study, methods of examination, and determination 
of merit of teachers and pupils, size of primary classes, provision 
for the excess of graduates from the grammar schools who are un- 
able to obtain admission to the two colleges on account of insuffi- 


fof Margaret Regis (D. Lothrop & Co ). 


points in relation to the system which they deem important. For 
the purpose of making full inquiry the committee may send one or 
more of the assistant superintendents to other cities and incur such 
expense as may be necessary for such purpose not exceeding the 
sum of $500.”’ 


PEDAGOGICAL SOLOISTS. 


Musicians are rare who can afford to sing solos, they 
count for more in a chorus where fifty voices lift, thrill, 
round out their own. Teachers are as rare who can af- 
ford to pose as pedagogical soloists. Rousseau, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, Radestock, Rosenkranz, Maudsley, stand out 
as distinctly as Jenny Lind, Nilsson, and Patti. The 
mischief done by those who urge pedagogical independ- 
ence is none the less real because it is well meant. There 
is little demand in this day for anything really new in 
principle or method. There is, to be sure, a certain 
clamor for newness, but there is no necessity that makes 
a demand for it. The need of the day is an intelligent 
appreciation and application of the principles and meth- 
ods given us by the masters. If in place of a craze for 
newness there could be a search for “ oldness,” if instead 
of trying to invent devices we would apply established 
pedagogical truths, if in place of uprooting we would doa 
little wholesome grafting we should accomplish infinitely 
more. 

What the schools of to-day need, East and West alike, is 
a toning up of those who have lost all courage, all faith 
in professed progress, and a toning down of those whose 
zeal for progress leads them to get ahead of their peda- 
gogical tobaggan and go end over end, all on their own 
account to their own destructiou. There is ten times the 
demand for pedagogical chorus singers who can keep in 
time with the principles and methods of the masters, than 
there is for soloists who can make the greatest number of 
artistic discords in a captivating manner. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Wells College will celebrate its coming of age at its com- 
mencement this month. 

— The graduating class of Yale will plant a slip of ivy as usual 
on class day. The sprig is from the castle of Henry IV. at Pau, 
France. 

— Charles Dickens, the famous novelist, was a most untiring 
walker; he considered it but a trifle to pass over forty or even 
sixty miles of country. Should a friend visit him, a walk was his 
(Dickens’s) first proposition. Tradition says in the long run he had 
few friends spending a whole day with him. 

— Harvard College library has lately acquired a manuscript vol- 
ume of Shelley’s poems in his autograph. The book is a small 
quarto, originally of 160 pages, of which 60 have been torn out. 
There are thirteen poems or fragments of poems in Shelley’s hand- 
writing, and half a dozen in Mrs. Shelley’s. 

— The wonders of the Yellowstone, and preéminently of the 
Grand Cafion, are eloquently described in Miss Ryder’s recent story 
At a meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Club of Boston, before which it was read, it was pro- 
nounced the finest description they had ever heard. 

— The philosophical and literary friends of the late A. Bronson 
Alcott will hold a memorial service in his honor in Concord on the 
16th instant. This will be the only meeting of the school of phil- 
osophy this summer. Among the names on the program are Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, Rev. Dr. Bartol, Ednah D. Cheney, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Prof. Thomas Davidson, Dr. Frederic Hedge, F. 
B. Sanborn, Julia Ward Howe, and S. H. Emery, Jr. 

— The annual commencement exercises of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, which were held on the 7th inst. at Tremont Temple, 
were of more than usual variety, the music, as usual, attracting 
special attention. Dr. Samuel Eliot presided and made an eloquent 
appeal.for the endowment fund of the kindergarten work. Chief 
in interest among the visitors was little Helen Kellar from Alabama, 
the blind, deaf and dumb child whose remarkable mental develop- 
ment is watched with so much interest. 

— The Concord School of Philosophy will not be in session this 
summer. But a course of thirty lectures in philosophy, which in- 
cludes art, will be given at Farmington, Ct., under the management 
of Mr. Thomas Davidson. The*subjects will include medieval re- 
ligious thought as embodied in Dante, and modern religious thought 
as represented in Goethe’s Faust, in Rosmini, and in Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam. Evening‘lectures will consider manual and bodily train- 
ing, the theory of morals, and economics as a branch of ethics. 
The lectures are to be given from June 18 to July 7. 

— When Sarah — Parton, (Fanny Fern) was a poor widow, 
living in a garret, and struggling to support, with her pen, herself 
and two little daughters, she received this letter :— 

CINCINNATI, June 24, 1854. 

Fanny Fern,—I like your writings and you. aus 


This tells in a word the secret of her success as a writer, and 
why nearly every journal and periodical then published in the land 
rejoiced to count *‘ Fanny Fern ’’ on its list of paid eontributers.— 


sient room or for other reasons, and in respect to ether important 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


SENTIMENT VS. SENSE. 


Upon the glassy surface of the stream 
Ve floated idly in our light canoe ; 

The unreal moonlight made the dull world seem 
A paradise, designed for just us two. 


Reclining on the softly-cushioned seat 
She trifled idly with a light guitar ; 
While I, absorbed in meditation sweet, 
In fancy roamed with her through realms afar. 


And so we drifted slowly, gently down 
The widening river, careless of our way ; 
The airy lightness of her summer gown 
In fancy made her seem almost a fay, 


Till suddenly she broke the silence still, 
And shattered my Elysium with the jar 

Of words: ‘‘ Come, brace up with the paddle, Will, 
This night air’s sure to give us both catarrh.”’ 


The young father gets so after a while that he stops instinctively 
a moment with his hand on the knob as he enters a room, waiting 
~ his wife to whisper intensely: ‘‘ Be careful! don’t slam the 

oor. 
After all, there is a great deal of human nature in animals,— 
particularly in pigs. 
Reading maketh a full man, and reading» some of Browning’s 
poems eth a man almost ready to believe that he is full. 
** What is the best remedy for currant-worms?’’ asks a sub- 
seriber, and the editor of the religious paper literally forced him- 
self to answer: ‘‘ Hadesbore.’’ 

** Always think twice before you speak’’ may be a very good 
rule, but it is no use for a woman to try to follow it when she has 
just spilled about half the contents of a boiling teakettle on the top 
of her left foot. 

** Ts the lady of the housein ?’’ asked the manat the door persuas- 
ively, and the little girl who had answered the ring responded : 
**No, sir, this is Mary’s regular afternoon out, but you will find the 

ntleman of the house, I think, out in the stable cleaning the 

rnesses,’’ 

The proverb that dead men tell no tales has rather lost its pith 
since poor Hugh Conway died. 

Prize fighting will never reach its highest development, from the 
point of view of the general public, as long as either of the contest- 
ants is ever allowed to survive a mill. 

Praying for rain is all very well in its way, but if a man wants 
-whageaed garden to be successful, he had better buy a five-dollar 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


{From June 7 to June 12, inclusive.) 


— All quiet in Hayti. 

— Cyclone in Nicaragua. 

— New Egyptian ministry. 

— Itis Cleveland and Thurman. 

— A $75,000 fire at Fresno, Cal. 

— Dom Pedro rapidly recovering. 

— The Dis De Bar trial in progress. 

— Death of James Freeman Clarke. 

— Eneouraging condition of Sheridan. 

— Improvement in Jay Gould’s health. 

— Critical illness of Sheridan’s mother. 

— Dangerous illness of Walt Whitman. 

— Arrival of the new Canadian governor. 

— Russia exporting immense quantities of wheat. 

— Stuart wins the Grand Prix at the Paris races. 

— Grand celebration at the University at Bologna. 

— Three men killed in a gas explosion at Pittsburg. 

— A consolidation of three Washington newspapers. 

— Severe tempest throughout Dakota and Michigan. 

— American friends of Ireland meet at Philadelphia. 

— Loss of life in Dakota, owing to a heavy rainstorm. 

— Favorable reports concerning the northwestern crops. 

— A new canula inserted in Emperor Frederick’s throat. 

— Bell Telephone Company having trouble in St. Louis. 

— A locust panic in the province of Constantine, Algiers. 

— Parliamentary discussion as to the invasion of England. 

— A dog goes over Niagara in a barrel, and comes out alive. 

— A large war credit asked for by the Austrian Parliament. 

— Chesley, Ont., and Norway, Mich., almost entirely destroyed 
by fire. 
J Mr. Bright progressing slowly, but still troubled with in- 
sompia. 

— New York printers raising funds for a statue of Horace 
Greeley. 

— Italy and Zanzibar quarreling over the islands of Kismayu 
and Sala. 

— Death of Col. King-Harman, under secretary for Ireland in 
Parliament. 

— Meeting of the Supreme Council of the Royal Arcanum at 
Toronto, Ont. 

— The eight million dollar Pension Appropriation bill signed by 
the President. 

— A ship railway on the Eads plan to be built across the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. 

— A French scheme favoring the organization of the people into 
a national standing army. 

— The estimate of the assignees reduces the assets of W. T. 
Coleman & Co. $1,000,000. 

— The Chicago brewers have gained the day and will employ 
union or non-union men as they choose. ies 

— The governor of ee is taking ene to prevent a 
sco of grasshoppers, which seems imminen 
on The steamer Mariposa rescues the wrecked passengers of the 
British bark Henry James, from Palmyra Island. — 

— Cyclone at Manatich, Ont., blows down a brick schoolhouse, 
burying 20 children, no one of whom escapes unhurt. 

— Sinking of the steamboat General Terry from Bismarck, D, 
T., with $25,000 worth of soldiers’ property on board. No lives 
lost. 

— Itis announced that Fairchild will make a state- 
ment that will bring out the inside history of the sugar frauds in 
New York. 

— Governor Foraker fires the first eampaign gun, accusing Thur- 
man of having been a copperhead, Thurman returns the salute 


with ‘‘ Let the young man howl,’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of siza; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length | 


Srronepow's Conquest or Iretanp. By Francis 

Pierrepont Barnard, M.A. 209 pp., 7x5 Price, 75 cents. 
Srmon DE Montrort AND His Cause—1251-1266. By 

Rev. W. H. Hutton, M A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

182 pp., 9x5. Price, 75 cents. 

All the volumes of this series,—English History from Contem- 
porary Writers,—which have appeared meet the aim of the editor 
in sending the best original authorities to the reader, thus bringing 
him as close as may be to the mind and feelings of the times he is 
reading about. Each volume covers a well-defined period of our 
history, and is made up of extracts from the chronicles, state pa- 
pers, memoirs, and letters of the time, as also from other contem- 
porary literature, — the whole chronologically arranged and chosen 
so as to give a living picture of the effect produced upon each gen- 
eration by the political, religious, social, and intellectual move- 
ments in which it took part. To each volume is appended a short 
account of the writers quoted and of their relations to the events 
they describe, as well as such tables and summaries as may facili. 
tate reference. These books are not only planned for educational 
use, but for the general reader. 


A Man’s Witt. A Temperance Novel. By Edgar 
Faweett, author of ‘‘ An Ambitious Woman,”’ ‘‘ Buntling Ball,”’ 
‘*The New King Arthur,’’ etc. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
Cloth, 744 x5, pp. 308. Price, $1.50. 

Edgar Fawcett has won for himself a foremost place among 
American novelists. This new temperance story will add to his 
reputation, as it presents the subject quite out of the ordinary line 
of stories of this class. It abounds in wit and telling situations, and 
is charmingly written. He writes from his own experience and ob- 
servation of New York social life, and cites the vicious and dissi- 
pated lives led by young students in city colleges. He presents 
most strikingly the influence of two kinds of medical men,—the 
fashionable physician who lures his patient into the belief that there 
is no harm in drinking, and the honest man of science who shows 
the effects of drink upon men, as shown from absolute knowledge. 
The story follows the career of a young man who inherited the ap- 
petite, shattered his fortune, and sank low in his standing, but 
finally saves himself by an heroic exercise of his will power. The 
story is a warning of the most effective character to all who incline 
to use alcoholic liquors. 


Lire. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. An authorized trans- 
Jation by Isabel Hapgood. 7} x5, pp. 205. New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25, 

This volume treats of life in all of its various aspects. In the 
suggestive and able introduction the author illustrates his theme by 
comparing it to a mill, and says: ‘‘ Life is the mill which man de- 
sires to investigate. The mill is required to grind well; life is nec- 
essary only in order that it may be good.’’ The originality of Tol- 
stoi is shown in this volume more than in any of his works that we 
have read, and the translation gives us the peculiar forms of ex- 
pression that all readers will relish. Noone can read in a thonght- 
fal mood this presentation of life, and not have more exalted views 
of the mission of mankind on the earth. The book is mechanically 
excellent. Mr. Crowell is doing work in book-making that com- 
mends it to the reading and book-buying public. 


Danoer Signats. By F. E. Clark. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Co. 7)x4}, 192 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Among the active men who are devoting their lives to philan- 
thropy and Christian work, there is no one more earnest in behalf of 
the young of our land than the author of this important little book, 
who is the president of the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 
The book is fittingly named ‘ Danger Signals.’’ ‘They are dis- 
played in unmistakable colors to warn young readers against the 
perils of intemperance, corrupt, and senseless literature, and all 
forms of impurity and dishonesty. His words are strong and well 
calculated to strengthen weakness, and to arouse the conscience to 
activity in view of the temptations to which the young are exposed. 
It is a book that will do good, and should be widely read. 


Hanp Book or tHe Lick Osservatory oF THE UNT- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. By Edward 8. Holden, LL.D., 
Observatory. San Francisco: The Bancroft Co. 

4}; 135 pp. 

This convenient manual gives the information visitors to the Na- 
tional Educational Association meeting will desire to obtain. It 
contains a sketch of the life of James Liek, the founder of the 
Observatory, its history, description of the buildings, telescopes, 
and other astronomical instruments, together with the work per- 
formed. A chapter is devoted each to Astronomical Photography, 
Clocks, and Time-Keeping, and to a description of the principal 
observatories of the world. A fine portrait of Mr. Holden, the 
author, and many illustrations of buildings and instruments are 
given, together with fine views of Mount Hamilton. 


: is not so patent. 

Y istan well known, but that of France is not ’ 

Me Jobe Bigelow, who was chargé 

in Paris, lies this hiatus by the recital of the 

The story reads like a romance of Gaborian, ae 

ding the affair, but the stern facts are suppo 

official documents, and there be we 

question of the accuracy of the history. Mr. Bigelow ba ome 

tional opportunities to study the case, and it finally fell entire Js t) 

his hands to control as the representative of his nena 4 ee 

ably he conducted the mission, its outcome testifies. e * 

demands from every student of history a reading, and eoey Ses er 

should use the bookwhen the history of our civil war is studied. 


Yankee Grets 1x By Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon. New York: Worthington & Co. 734x534. pp. 287. 
Three sisters, Yankee girls, sailed from London for Cape Tow n, 

and then went upward of three hundred miles into the interior of 

the Dark Continent in search of health for one of the trio. _ The 
book is a record of their goings and doings, and is written in an 
easy, chatty style, without a dull line in it from’ cover to cover. 

Kimberly, the great diamond city of Southern Africa, became their 

home for several months, and much valuable information is given 

regarding the mining of diamonds, together with a graphic deserip- 
tion of a mining town in which are gathered the nondescript of 
every nation. Tours were taken through most of the counties in 

South Africa, and a faithful record is made of what was seen and 

heard. No other book gives a clearer idea of how the natives live, 

move, and have their being, and we see the home-life of the inhab- 
itants through eyes best able to judge and report on it, women’s. 

South Africa, as a health resort is highly exalted, the high and 

dry tablelands giving new health and vigor to asthmatics and con- 

sumptives. The air is strong, bracing, and of requisite dryness for 
weakened lungs. In sharp contrast with this is the fact that the 

Kafir is a perfectly healthy being until he puts on clothing and 

lives like the white men; then the dread disease, —consumption,— 

clutches him, and he succumbs. 

The book is admirably printed and artistically bound, and con- 
tains over one hundred engravings made by the photo-gravure 
process from drawings on the spot. These pictures are among the 
finest specimens we have seen produced by this artistic process, 


Seasipe AND WaysipE (Nature Readers Series). By 
Julia McNair Wright. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 87 pp., 
7x5. Sample copy, 25 cents. 

‘Lhis author blends a keen literary instinct, high literary art and 
special teaching skill, with a wealth of knowledge gained from 
books and better knowledge gained from travel. In this series of 
Readers she fascinates the child by giving no end of interesting in- 
formation about Mr. and Mrs. Crab, their home, their tailor, their 
military tactics, their friends and their enemies; about Mrs. Wasp, 
her home, her social habits and acquaintances; about the bee and 
his home, his babies, his warfare, his industries and wisdom ; about 
the spider, his skill in home-making, food-getting, ete., etc. We 
do not see how a better book could be made for supplementary read- 
ing along the line of natural history. 


Tur Gotpen Burrerriy. By Walter Besant and James 
Rice. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 512 pp., 8)x6. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The principal characters in this fascinating story are, the owner 
of the butterfly, an American who becomes fabulously wealthy by 
the products of his Canadian oil wells; a lovely girl brought up in 
the strictest seclusion by her old guardian, and who cannot read a 
word, when, at the age of nineteen years, she first leaves his home ; 
Jack Dunquerque, a young Englishman who saves Beck, the owner 
of the butterfly, from the embrace of a grizzly bear in the Sierras; 
Cassilis, a rich old Englishman with a wicked young wife; and 
Coloquhoun, the second guardian of Phillis, the illiterate young 
woman. The scenes are laid in western America, and in London, 
where Mr. Beck makes a display of his money, after the fashion of 
the traditional rich American, Here Mrs. Cassilis confesses that 
she has been, and still should be, Mrs. Colquhoun. Mr. Cassilis 
loses everybody’s money, including his own, and his mind and pow- 
ers of speech as well, and Mr. Beck finds his talisman, the golden 
butterfly, broken when he hears that his fortune is lost and his 
wells dry. Then he marries Phillis’ fried and Jack marries 
Phillis; they take the remnants of their fortune (somehow there 
always is something left!) and come to America, where they live 
happily forever after, in the orthodox fashion of people in novels. 
The publishers have given the book a handsome setting, and its 
readers will be legion. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL Science. By R. P. 
Williams. Boston: Ginn & Co. 214 pp., 7} x5. Price, 90 ets. 
Mr. Williams’ success in the English High School, as well as 

previous success in the average high school, made his preparation of 

a work in chemistry on the inductive plan eminently desirable. 

His conception of the work to be done, his selection of subjects to 

be taught, his appreciation of the principles involved, and develop- 

ment of methods, prove him to be a master of the situation and to 
hold the key thereto. The book teaches the student to see, to do, 
and to think, so as to make the best way his own. 


_ Messrs. CLARKE & Carrutu, 340 and 344 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, have in press, and soon to be published, 


Erutes or Marriacr. By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Boston, and 
Prefatory Note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M D., LL.D., New 
York. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. Cloth, 197 pp. $1.00. 
This book was written by a well-known physician of Boston, in 

general and special practice, and he treats this delicate topic with 

candor and frankness. Dr. Duryea, in his strong and earnest intro- 
duction, remarks that ‘there may be many who will think the au- 
thor impertinent in addressing them on such matters. Let it be 
remembered by such that Dr. Pomeroy aims to enlighten their 
ignorance, correct their mistakes, save them from crime, warn them 
of peril, and rescue them, and others through them, from physical 
and moral injury and suffering.’’ The book has a valuable appen- 

dix, showing the laws of most of the states and territories as to cer- 

tain crimes connected with the subject discussed. 


FRANCE AND THE CoNFEDERATE Navy, 1862-1868. An 
International Episode. By John Bigelow. New York: Harper 
Bros. 7}x5. pp. 247. 

_ In this work we have a most interesting and valuable coutribu- 
tion to the history of our ‘‘ late unpleasantness.’’ While affairs at 
home were demanding closest attention and most sagacious direction 
foreign matters were continually obtruding themselves that required 
the nicest diplomatic handling. England and France were recognized 
sympathizers with the Confederates, and they gave substantial aid and 


Among the Theologies, by Hiram Oreutt, LL.D. 


SELECTIONS FROM RuskIN is the title of a forth- 
coming volume in the Classics for Children Series, published by 


Ginn & Co. This is compiled by Mr. Edwin Gi I 
a sketch of the author's hfe. — win Ginn, with notes, and 


Mgssrs. D. C. Heatu & Co, Boston, will publish at 
on : Theoretical and Prac tical, 
é panion volume to their Compayre’s History of Peda oe 
is translated and annotated by Professor Payne, y the Dottonsiie 
of Michigan. , 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


World-English : The Universal xan 
rs ; by F. E. Clark; price,75 cents. Boston: D Loth 

Hand-Book of the Lick Observ. iden, LLD 
Francisco. The Baorort atory; by Edward 8S. Holden, LL.D. San 
eltha: ue Story of a Woman’s Life i 
ndamep neipies of Chemistry Practically Taugh 
Method; by Robert Galloway; price, 8175. New York. Lowen DY & New 
Det — Boston by Damreli Seem: Longmans, 
or’s Mis e: An riment with Life; by Charles How 
Mont e and Clement Mil ‘oo! an: 
Downer. ton price, 81.00. Boston: Thomas 
on iti ; 
ape by Practice; by William W illiams, B.A. Bos - 


comfort to them as often as possible, and even in despite of the 
eral government's injunction, ‘ hands aff."’ The story of Eng- 


Eutrance Examination P 
81.25. Boston: complied by Dr: John 8. White; priee, 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Of recent events in school matters, that of the greatest interest is 
the exhibit representing the constructive work of the pupils in all 


grades of our schools, including high and normal schools, held here 


May 31, Jane 1 and2. All pupils from the first grade through 


the high school and the normal have eye and hand training in mak- 
ing, in representing, and in ornamenting form. 
known in the schools, respectively'as drawing, shop-work, sewing, 
cooking, and laboratory work. 


This work is 


The exhibit was made in the E, St. rink, a large, roomy build- 


ing, quite suitable for the purpose ; and the display was marvellous 


when we consider the recent introduction of this kind of training. 


On entering at the right was seen the normal school exhibit, repre- 
senting means, processes, and results. Here was presented the ma- 


terial used by the normal class in teaching composition, reading, 
number, geography, plants, animals, and form, in the first four 
grades of school. Representative work of the pupils of the practice 
schools (first four grades) in form, compositior, and number, was 


also shown here. : 
‘Following the normal school exhibit was the representation of the 
form study and drawing from every school. On tables just in 
front of the drawing was the constructive work in English, illus- 


trating the teaching of composition. Every pupil im grades below 
the high school was here represented. 


There are 500 pupils of the grammar schools receiving instruc- 


tion in manual training, and 272 high school pupils, and the ex- 
hibit of the manual-training school representing work done in the 


wood-making and metal-working shops, and in draughting, showed 


great skill, The high school had departments in nataral science, 
physics, and chemistry. 


Sewing, which has only recently been introduced in the schools, 
was well Tepresented. 1,900 girls of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades are now receiving instruction in this branch. : 

The cooking department seemed to attract most attention, as two 
young girls manipulated the light dough with their deft fingers, 
another adjusted the little cakes in long tins, and in due course of 
time removed them from the oven to make way for another relay. 
The finished cookery was brought to us for examination, and we 
found the crisp jumbles as delicious as though just from our moth- 
er’s kitcken. We inquired what they expected to do with them, 
and were told that they were distributed among the poor at the 
close of each day’s exhibition. The work seems to be exhilarat- 
ing and delightful, and the bright faces of the young cooks were a 
pleasant study, whether they were beating the eggs, sifting the 
flour, or washing the dishes. The teacher stood by them in a long 
white apron, saying a word now and then, in a low tone of voice, 
probably of instruction, to which they seemed to give instant heed. 
In other departments we saw the results of directed labor; in 
this, the process. : 

- The clay-modeling interested us exceedingly, much of the work 
being very cleverly done. I noticed by some of the labels that the 
pupils were only eight and nine years of age, who had done some of 
the very best work in this line. 

What may we not expect in the future, of the men and women 


what well-directed effort will accomplish, with some defivite aim in 
life, which this practical application of systematic work has devel- 
oped ? The thought of one educated in some former decade is this : 
‘* How little I know ! Oh, to be set back a few years, and have the 
opportunities of the present day! ’’ We may confidently look for- 
ward toa noble manhood anda true womanhocd, wrought out of the 
practical training in our public schools, and the earnest work which 
is being done in our colleges and universities. 
Lucy A. LEGGETT. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATION. 


Eton: 1836 to 1841; C. T. Buckland; Longman’s Magazine, 
for June. 
Religion in a University; Francis G. Peabody, D.D.; Harvard 
Monthly, for May. 
P Shakespeare’s Education; Robert Waters; Shakespeariana, for 
une. 
Religion and University Life; The Experiment at Harvard; Rev. 
D. N. Beach; Andover Review, for June. 
The Catholic Universities of France; Rt. Rev. John J. Keane; 
Catholic World, for June. 
The Degree of Ph.D. in Germany; Prof. Edmund J. James; 
Andover Review, for June. 
Our District Schools; Cornhill Magazine, for June. 
A Day of His Life at Oxford; by an Undergraduate. A Day of 
Her Life at Oxford; by a Lady Undergraduate; Murray's Magu- 
zine, for May. 
Men of Wealth and Institutions of Learning; Rev. S. H. Lee, of 
New Haven; Yale Review, for June. 
A Democratic Government in the Colleges; Charles F. Thwing. 
The ‘Workingman’s School and Free Kindergarten; Century, for 
une. 
_Personality of Teachers; Briscoe E. Mann; North American Re- 
view, for June. 
Sport at an Agricultural College; Francis Trevelyan: Outing, 
ucation and the Employment of Chi e 
Monthly, for June, 1888. 
What Shall the Public Schools Teuch ? Bishop R. Gilmoar ; 
for June, 1888. 
e Next American University ; ; ite; The 
Forum, for June, 1888. 


JUNE. 


© queenly month of indolent repose! 

1 drink thy breath in sips of a perfume, 

As in thy downy lap of clover-bloom 
I nestle like a drowsy child, and doze 
The lazy hours away. The zephyr throws 

The shifting shuttle of the summer's loom, 

And weaves a damask work of gleam and gloom 
Before thy listless feet : the lily blows 

A bugle-call of fragrance o’er the glade ; 

And, wheeling into ranks, with plume and spear. 
gather on parade ; 

hue, faint and far away, ye 

A voice calls out of alien of 


** All hail the peerless Goddess of the Year!” 
James Whitcomb Riley. 


trained in schools like these ; starting out in life with clear ideas of 
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CLOSING EXERCISES. 


(Continued from last week.] 


Boston College, Mass. :— 

Commencement exercises, June 28. 
Aurora Normal School, :— 

Sunday, 10.30 a. m., June 24, baccalaureate sermon by Rev. H. 
W. Bolton, D.D. June 26, 7.30 p. m., alumni reunion. June 27, 
10 a. m., commencement exercises; 3 p. m., commencement ad- 
dress by Rev. Wm. Faweett, D.D.; 7.30 p. m., president’s levee. 
Colby University, Waterville, Maine :— 

Sunday, July 1, baccalaureate sermon, 2.30 p.m., by Rev. Alvah 
Hovey, D.D., president of Newton. Theological Institution, Newton 
Center, Mass. ; Boardman sermon, 7.45 p. m., by Rev. W. H. P. 
Faunce, pastor State street Baptist Church, Springfield, Mass. 
Monday, July 2, junior prize exhibition, 7.45 p-m. Tuesday, July 
3, senior class day exercises, a. m.; junior class day exercises, p. m. ; 
Alumni Association meeting in Alumni Hall, p. m. ; oration before 
literary societies, 7.45 p. m., by Rev. Ezekiel G. Robinson, D.D., 
LL.D., president of Brown University. Wednesday, July 4, com- 
mencement exercises; a. m., orations of graduating class, and con- 
ferring of degrees; commencement dinner; in the evening, the 
president’s reception in Alumni Hall. 


Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. :— 

The anniversary will commence witb the exhibition of the middle 
classes on Thursday evening, June 28. In the morning of the 
following day will occur the graduation exercises of the college 
preparatory —— in the afternoon those of the young ladies’ 
collegiate class. ‘The whole will close with a grand concert Friday 
evening. The music for all the exercises and the concert will be 
furnished by the Englesbian Lady Orchestra of Somerville. The 
number of graduates in all the courses will be thirty-four. 


Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. :— 

Commencement exercises June, 28. 

Eariham College, Richmond, Ind. :— 

June 24, baccalaureate service. June 25, field day. June 26, 
9 a. m., commencement exercises of the preparatory school; 2 p. 
m., annual address before the literary societies, by Hon. A. é 
Harris, Indianapolis; 7.30 p. m., address before the alumni, by 
Daniel Henley, B. 8S. (’71), Hampton, Ia. June 27, commence- 
ment day. 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal : — 

Commencement exercises occur June 28. The class numbers 
—— The attendance of the year has been the largest in their 

istory. 

State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. :— 

The graduating exercises, closing the 48th year, will take place 
on Wednesday, June 28. The class numbers 53,—12 men and 41 
women; 12 graduate from the four years’ course. This is the 
largest graduating class, and one of the best in the h story of the 
school. The biennial conventionlof the Bridgewater Normal Asso- 
ciation will be held on Thursday, June 28. Business meeting in 
the schoolroom at 10 a. m., after which Mr. G. H. Martin will pre- 
sent the portrait of Miss Eliza B. Woodward to the school. Prin- 
cipel A. G. Boyden will receive the portrait and deliver the me- 
morial address on Miss Woodward. Others will speak, represent- 
ing her classmates, pupils, and associate teachers. The biennial 
dinner Will be served in the town hall, at 1 o’clock, followed by 
speaking from the alumni and others, and the ‘‘ Social Reunion ’’ 
in the evening. 

Syracuse University, New York :-- 

Commencement exercises occur Wednesday, June 27, at 2 p. m. 
Annual meeting of the Alumni Association, Tuesday, June 26, 10 
a. m., with literary exercises in the evening. It is hoped that 
arrangements will be made for the laying of the corner-stone (with 
orations, etc.) of the ‘‘ John Crouse Memorial College for Women ”’ 
during commencement week. The erection of the Crouse College 
‘and the library building for the reception of the Von Ranke library 
is being pushed as vigorously as possible. This library has arrived 
and is stored in the hall of languages. 

University of Vermont, Burlington :— 

Sunday, June 24, 3 p. m., baccalaureate discourse. June 25, 
class day. June 26, 10 a.m., annual meeting of Alumni Associ- 
ation; 3 p. m., public exercises of Alumni Association ; 7.30 p. m., 
junior exhibition. June 27, commencement. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. :— 

he fifty-third annual commencement will be held June 24—28. 

The baccalaureate address on the 24th, by President Knox; anni- 
versary of the Pardee scientific department and senior class-day 
and promenade concert, which was attended last year by six thous- 
and persons, on the 25th; alumni meeting, 26th—orators, Judge 
Hale of Duluth, John Scollay of Philadelphia, and Dr, James C. 
MacKenzie of New Jersey ; commencement, 27th—37 graduates. 
At the annual athletic contest twenty-five silver and gold medals 
are offered. 
Mount Hermon School, Mass. :— 

June 28 is graduation day. ‘ 
Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. :— 

June 17, baccalaureate sermon, by President Dodge. June 18, 
Kingsford prize declamations. June 1%, graduating exercises of 
Colgate Academy; senior prize debate; meeting of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. June 20, meeting of the Alumni Association. June 21, 
university commencement ; alumni dinner; president’s levee. 
Norwich Free Academy, Conn. :— } ‘ 

Graduating exercises, June 27; prize orations, Juue 22; prize 
readings, June 25. Graduating class numbers thirty-nine. 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. :— 
ureate sermon by Professor Hincks, Sunday, June 24, 3 


p.m. Sixty-third anniversary of the Philomathian Society Mon-|; 


day, June 25,8 p. m. Class day exercises, Tuesday, June 26, 10 
a.m. Graduation exercises, 2. p. m. 
Princeton College, New Jersey :— 
June 16, cage bond! Caledonian Games. June 17, the bacca- 
laureate sermon by the president. June 18, the class day exercises. 
June 19, the exhibition of drawings; the annual dinner and meet- 
ing of the alumni in University Hall. June 20, the 14 1st annual 
commencement, in the first church, at 9 a. m. ; the inauguration o 
president-elect Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL.D. 
State Normal School, California, Pa. :— 
The commencement exercises will be held Jane 28. The gradu- 
ating class numbers 20,—20 ladies, and 9 gentlemen. The annual 


work in 


State Nornal School, Salem, Mass. :— 

The sixty-eighth semi-annual term will close on Tuesday, June 
26, with exercises of examination and of graduation,—the former 
beginning at 10 a. m., the latter at 2.30 p. m. 


State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. :— 

School year closes with graduating exercises on June 19. A 
class of twelve will be sent out from the advance course, — eight 
young men and four ladies. 

State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. :— 

Commencement exercises will oceur Jane 26. In the morning 
there will be exercises in teaching by the graduates. In the after- 
noon the literary exercises will take place. On Wednesday, June 
27, the meeting of the alumni will occur. The alumni dinner 
will be at Welland Hall on Wednesday, at 2.30 p. m. 


State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. :— 

Commencement exercises take place Thursday, June 28. The 
graduating class this year numbers 27,—26 in the elementary course 
and one 1 in the scientific. The whole number of students in at- 
tendance during the present session is 524. About $25,000 have 
been spent in improvements within the past two years, and the old 
students and friends of the school who come back to the commence- 
ment exercises this year will see many changes for the better. Es- 
pecial attention is being given to the practice departments and 
model school. A number of resident graduates are taking advan- 
tage of the enlarged and improved opportunities for practice teach- 
ing, and many of the seniors are spending more than the required 
time in the model school. 

University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. :— 

Closes August 2 with Rt. Rev. Thos. W. Dadley, bishop of Ken- 
tucky, as the principal speaker. . 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor :— 

Sunday, June 24, baccalaureate discourse by President Angell. 
Tuesday, June 26, class day of all departments. Wednesday, June 
27, alumni day, all departments; in the literary department the 
orator is Floyd B. Wilson of New York ; the poet, Joseph V. Quarles 
of Racine, Wis. Thursday, Jane 28, commencement. The oration 
will be given by President T. C. Chamberlain of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. :— 

Baccalaureate sermon, June 24; class day, June 25; anniver- 
saries of the literary societies, June 26; business meeting and an- 
niversary of the Alumni Association, June 26; Reunion of classes 
of 1838, °63, ’73, °78, and ’85, June 27; commencement, 
June 28. 

Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass. :— 

Term closes with the exhibition of the senior class, Monday, June 
21. The exercises, as far as settled, are as follows: Friday even- 
ing, June 15, prize declamation of first and second year students ; 
anniversary sermon, Sunday afternoon, June 17, by the principal ; 
Monday evening, June 18, prize declamations by members of the 
junior class; Tuesday evening, June 19, annual address before the 
alumni, by Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, D.D., of Boston ; Wednesday 
afternoon, class-day exercises by the graduating class; evening, 
grand concert under direction of Misses Stebbins and Carr. 


Westfield Normal School, Mass :— 

The annual examination will occur, Friday, June 22, in the study 
hall of the school building. Teaching exercises, class recitations, 
and the examination of the senior class, will occupy the forenoon. 
The afternoon exercises will consist in the reading of essays by 
members of the graduating class and by addresses by members of 
the board of education, Secretary Dickinson and other distinguished 
educators and friends of education. The First Congregational 
Church, with their usual generosity, open their building for the 
afternoon exercises. ‘The score of essays are mostly included under 
the topic ‘‘ History,’’ and are adapted to interest those who have a 
scientific or a professional interest in the topic. As many of the 
essays will be read as will occupy one hour. This last year of the 
school has been a very ul one. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. :— 

June 24, baccalaureate sermon, president. June 26, 
meeting of the alumni, in Alumni 1. Meetings will also he 
held, at different hours on Tuesday, of members of the college 
classes of 1828, 1838, 1843, 1848, 1853, 1858, 1863, 1868, 1873, 
1878, 1882, and 1885. June 27, commencement exercises in the 
Center Church; dinner of the alumni, in Alumni Hall. 


(Continued on page 380.) 
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NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

Albion completed a new school building three years ago, and 
now it is necessary to build another of the same capacity. 

Vigorous work is being done at Franklin Academy, Franklin, to 
hasten the erection of a new building for the school, and several 
hundred dollars worth of books have been put into the library. 
Mr. J. N. Bennett, of Doane College, has been added to the teach- 


ing force. 

Prof. H. H. Wing, of the State University, has received a tempt- 
ing offer from his alma mater, Cornell University, to take the posi- 
tion of assistant director and secretary of the experimental station 
connected with that institution. 

Hon. J. M. McKenzie, formerly state superintendent of public 
instruction, and at present connected with York College, we have 
been told, goes to California at the close of the present school year. 


f | Professor McKenzie is regarded by Nebraska people as one of the 


most conscientious and enthusiastic schoolmen ever in the state, and 
one and all regret his decision. 


Supt. W. H. Gardner has been retained at Tecumseh, and Supt. 

J. Alva Hornberger unanimously reélected at Fremont. These 
gentlemen are worthy schoolmen, and richly deserve the renewed 
confidence shown them by their respective school boards. 

County Supte. E. S, Franklin of York, and F. M. Gallant of 
Thayer County, have each issued a list of premiums to be given 
pupils at their respective county fairs the coming fall; each list 
amounts to over $100. 

_The school census gives Grand Island an assured population of 
12,000 souls. The city has five school buildings valued at $160,- 
000, and 1,762 school children in daily attendance, under the tutor- 
ship of four principals and twenty-one intermediate teachers ; school 
nine months in the year. 

The annual report of the Beatrice schools shows some items of 
public interest. e teachers’ monthly pay-roll is $1,425, while 

that of the janitor is $117. The total expenditure for salaries, 

fuel, and incidental expenses for one year was $22,150. The total 

value of the school property, real estate, buildings, and furnishings, 

is $92,000, and the same is insured for $36,780. There are twenty- 

seven teachers. The district owns five good school buildings, rents 

two others, and has now called an election to vote bonds for $22,- 

000 to put up new buildings in the third and fourth wards. There 
are 1,903 school children in the district. 


OHIO. 
State Editor, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 


Arthur Powell, who has been in charge of the Wadsworth schools 
for ‘Several years, has just accepted a unanimous election to the su- 
perintendency of the Barnesville public schools. By this change 
not only has his educational horizon extended, but his salary has 
been largely increased. 
It is now understood that the political wheel has made another 
revolution at Dayton, and Supt. J. J. Burns is to be succeeded by 
oe White, who was for a long time in charge of the Springfield 
00 

George T. Hancher will succeed E. E. Miller at Caldwell. 
Manual training was fully discussed at the last meeting of the 
North Eastern Ohio Association, by Superintendent Anderson of 
the Cleveland Manual Training School. The meeting was held at 
Canton, 26th ult., and was one of the most successful ever held. 
Dr. S. Scovel of Wooster University delivered a fine address on the 
** Economy of Time.’’ Dr. Findley’s address was also full of in- 
terest. Indeed, all the exercises were of high order. 

John E. Morris of Alliance returns next year to Greenville, Pa., 
at an increase in salary of $250. 
H. V. Merrick, principal of the Bellaire High School, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Cadiz public schools. Mr. 
Merrick’s advancement has been rapid for the last few years, and 
he is taking care of the same by earning his promotion. 
State School Commissioner Tappan has just issued his annual 
report for 1887, and the same is now ready for distribution. 


Cleveland. —The soliloquy of the board of education during the 
months of May and Jeus tanias with the words, ‘* To elect or not 
to elect.’’ At this time, the filling of all positions in the control of 
the board, from that of superintendent down to the humblest jan- 
itorship, is a question of debate and action in open meeting. ‘T'wo 
weeks ago, the board reélected Supt. L. W. Day for two years; 
this action was the more flattering from the fact that it was done 
without discussion and by a unanimous vote. It gives great satis- 
faction to the public and especial pleasure to the entire corps of 
teachers, whose hearty esteem and codperation Mr. Day possesses. 
At the same meeting Mr. Esch, Miss Kate Breman, and Miss Clara 
Umbsteutter were again elected supervisors of the departments in 
which they have so acceptably served in the past. 

The trustees of Adelbert College, in this city, at the time of abol- 
ishing co-education, assuaged the grief and indignation of the lady 
students, by the assurance that, ere long, they would open a separ- 
ate college for women. That pledge has been promptly carried 
into effect; a building near Adelbert has been secured, and will 
soon be fitted up for the present use of the college. Miss Eliza 
Hardy Lord of New York has been appointed dean of the new in- 
stitution. Miss Lord was formerly connected with Smith College, 
but has recently been a very successful teacher in New York City. 

At the last meeting of the board two new supervisors of the 

mmar grades were elected. The men thus honored are William 

| rene principal of the schools at Sedalia, Mo., and E. F. 

Moulton, superintendent at Warren, O. Both of these gentlemen 

have had years of experience in public school work and come most 

highly recommended, both as to educational and executive ability. 
INDIANA. 

Mr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, Mass., delivered the University 
address at Purdue this year. 

Professor Anderson, principal of the Spencer High School, and 
Miss Lillie Hornaday, teacher in the Spencer public schools, and 
her sister Clara, were drowned in White River on the 2d of June. 
The sad accident caused profound grief, and the business of the 
little city was almost entirely suspended fortwo days. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Association has 
settled upon the general nature of the session for next winter. 
Among other things, the committee decided to have some one sub- 
ject for competitive work, making the matter open to all the teach- 
ers of the state. The papers will be passed upon by a committee 
composed in part of teachers and in part of gentlemen from other 
professions. No prize will be offered but ioe ae nee will be 


Mr. Lawrence Bruner has been employed as entomologist for the 


experiment station connected with the agricultural department of 


read before the Association and placed upon its 


The Latest 


Literature Separate, 


BOOKS in ENGLISH are our William’s Compos 


in High Schools and Colleges. 
ition, Versification, and History of the Englis anguage an iterature. 8, 
Seo Jost pablished Stra: -s Exercises in English Accidence, Syntax, and Style (send 35 cents for it); and 


L., 35 cents. Book I1., 54 cents. Don’t fail to examine them if you are going to change. 
HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


80 cents. We have also just published Strang 
Hyde’s Practical Lessons in the Use of English. Book 


Only two High School Princi 


D. Cc. 


ition and Rhetoric by Practice (75 cents). It is for use 
pals have examined it as yet, and both say “ It is the book I want.” 


England Cities. It contains Grammar, 
$1.30; Grammar separate, 80 cents ; 


eee contest of the literary societies, 2lways an event of great interest at the State University. He is preparing a set of cases for the Uni- 
ss this school, will occur on the evening of June 27. The year now | versity Museum, showing different stages of insect development. 
closing has been by far the most prosperous in the history of the Mr. Bruner is an old student of the University, and has been en- 
‘school. The number of students in the normal department exceeds gaged in the study of entomology for the past ten years under gov- : 
four hundred. The total attendance for the year is about six hun-|ernment supervision. Mr. Conway G. MeMillan, who has va- 
dred. Principal Noss has adopted the plan, hitherto untried by | cated the place above named, goes to the University of Minnesota 
é any of the normal schools of the state, of calling to the aid of the| as a teacher of botany. 
i regular faculty expert instructors of national reputation for special} Editor W. H. Sublette, ieee of the Carleton schools, has ‘ 
’ ME pedagogies. added 51 volumes of choice literature to his school library. 
; Principal C. M. Stevans, of Long Pine, is contemplating a Chau- 
= tauqua Assembly in his part of the state, next July. 
. Principal R. J. Porter has been employed for the fifth year as 
; principal of Clark schools. 
; = At a meeting of the Auburn School Board, held May 10, Supt. 
ime. C.F. Fordyce was reélected for two years at an increased salary, 
3 a and all the teachers continued for one year, each at $45 per month, 
fe This speaks well, for Auburn, for Superintendent Fordyce and for 
a | the teachers. 
| 
t 
| 
a 
| 
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. J. M. Coulter, of Wabash, is at Cam- 
a * the guest of President Eliot, look- 
ing up some features of science work. : 

he State Music Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Indianapolis on the 25th of June. Ar- 
rangements are complete for a profitable meeting. 


NEW YORK. 


The twenty-sixth convocation of the University 
of the State af New York will be held in the Sen- 
ate Chamber of the capitol at Albany during 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 10th, 
11th, and 12th days of July. The convocation 
will be opened at 10.30a.m., on Tuesday. The 
other morning sessions will begin at 9.30, the 
afternoon sessions at 3.30, and the evening ses- 
sions at 8. The following is the program : 


Tuesday, July 10.—Morning Session. 
Address of welcome by the Hon. H. R. Pierson, Chan- 
llor. 
“Sooort of the Executive Committee by Professor N. L. 
d s, Chairman. 
et ” Mannal Training as an Element in Public 
Education,” by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D. 


Afternoon Session. 

Paper: “The Training of Teachers for the Ungraded 
Rural Schools.” by oe. E. A. Sheldon, Principal of the 

N I School, 
is ~ 7 Should the Elements of French and German 
be Required for Admission to all College Courses ?” by 
Professor H. G. C. Brandt, Hamilton Uollege. 
Evening Session. 

Address: “ The Study of Geology as a Means of Cult 
ure.” by Prof. Alexander Winchell, LL.D., University of 
Michigan. 

Wednesday July 11.—Morning Session. 

Paper: “ Should Academic Instruction be Given in 
our Normal Schools?” by Prin. F. B. Palmer, Fredonia 
Norma! Schoo!. 

Paper: “ Libraries as related to the Educational Work 
of the State,” by Prof. Melville Dewey, Librarian of Co- 
lun bia Colleee. 

Report of the Committee on Necrology by Assistant 
Secretary Albert B, Watkins. 

Memorial Notices as follows: Regent Elias W. Leaven- 
worth Librarian Henry A. Homes, Prof, Frederick W. 
Hyde, M.D., Prof. Jonathan Pearson, Prof, E. P. Larkin, 
Prot. George W, Hunt-man, Prof. Walter R. Brooks, Dr. 
John P. Gray, Principal A. C. Winteis and others. 


Afternoon Session. 
Paper: “ The Province of University Fellowships,” by 
Daniel K Dodge, Fellow in Columbia College. 
Paper: “College Athletics,” by Russell A. Bigelow, 
Esq., New ork City. 


Evening Session. 


Address; “Greek and Latin, the Best Mears of the 
Best Education to day,” by Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, 
LL.D., New York City. 


Thursday, July 12. 

Conference: “Defects in our Present Educational 
Processes.” 

The following gentlemen have accepted invitations to 
take part: Prof. George M. Forbes, te ef of Roch- 
ester: Rev. E. A. Antill, Vice President of Niagara Uni. 
versity; Prin. A. ©. Hill, Cook Academy: Prof. J. M. 
Milne, Cortland Normal School: Prin. W. Ford, Col 
gate Academy; © W_ Bardeen, Syracuse; Pres. ©. 
Adams, Cornell University. 

Adoress: * The Federal Convention of 1787,” by Prof. 
E. B. Andrews, Cornell 

N. B—The price for board will be as follows: At the 


$75 per month; Misses Sheldon, Aiton, Short, 


Titus, Gutterson, Nelson ; Mrs. Cruikshank ; 
Misses Head, Brick; Mrs. Ware and Miss Me- 
Martin. 

The board of education of vous Falls has 
chosen the following teachers for the next year: 
Professor Reynolds, Esther Adair, Janet Nunn, 
Mary Greening, Mary A. G. Mitchell, Bessie H. 
Mitchell, Fanny K. Cowles, Ella MeDonald, Bes- 
sie Basye, Jessie B. Tyler, Fannie Phillips, Bessie 
Burbank, Helen Craig, Lizzie Featherston, and 
Annie McGregor. 

The Northfield board of education bas engaged 
‘the following teachers for the next school year: 
Misses M. M. Williams, M. Rogers, Ida B. Me- 
Glauflin. I. F. Ayer, Lucy Hutchinson, Nellie 
Wells, M. V. Olmstead, Lizzie Lockerby, A. Hill, 
F. Nobles, Susie Meade, Mrs. E. Harris. Prof. 
B. T. Hathaway will continue in charge of the 
schools. 

Brainard high school has graduated a fine class 
of seven. : 

The Mantorville school board bas re-engaged its 
present corps of teachers for another year. 

Two young ladies walked from Maple Plain to 
Mayzata, a distance of eight miles, to attend the 


gave a hearty welcome to all visiting teachers and 


ir friends. 
visited the Consolidated Virginia 
Mines and assay offices, and also inspected | the 
great bore,” called the Sutro tunnel, which is one 
of the great sights on this coast that Eastern 
teachers should see next July. | This famous tunnel 
is on the 1760-foot level, and it serves to drain al 
the mines on the Comstock lode. It is one of the 
greatest triumphs of human energy and deserves 
its title of one of the wonders of the world. 
Nevada headquarters at San Francisco have 
been secured at the Baldwin Hotel. Give us a call. 


TENNESSEE. 
A class of nineteen graduated, May 25, from the 
Chattanooga High School, the Opera House being 
filled to its utmost capacity. 


ILLINOIS. 


Our readers would have enjoyed a look into the 
dining room of the Sherman House, Chicago, on 
the evening of June 1, where 300 Chautauquans of 
the Northern Illinois Union were having their an- 
nual reunion and banquet. Among the members 
present were sixteen prize-winners, ranging from 


| institute, and returned the same way at its close. 
| Mr. O. E. MeFadon, superintendent of music in 
‘the schools of Minneapolis, recently gave another 
of his highly suecessful public school concerts. 
This is one of the very best ways of stimulating the 
interest of the public in the work of the schools, 
and there is none more popular. Supt. McFadon 
is to be congratulated upon the highly compli- 
mentary reports which the local press have given 


him. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


_ — The State Association will meet at Scranton, 
July 3, and continue in session during the 3d, 4th, 
and 5th insts. President, Supt. Matt Savage of 
Clearfield. The program is as follows : 


July 3.—Address of Welcome, N. 8. Davis, Supt. 
Lackawana Co., G. W. Phillips, Supt. Scranton, Hon. 
E. H. Ripple; F. L. Wormser, H. Northup, Hon. 
John Kelly, Col. J. A. Price. Response, State Supt. 
E. Higbee. Inaugural Address, Supt. Matt Sav- 
age. Clearfield Co. ** The American University,” Dr. 
‘. J. James Univ. of Pa. Discussion, opened by 
Supt. D. M. Wolf, Center Co. ; 
July 4.—" Work of the Primary School; Its Char- 
acter and Purpose,” Miss E. M. Reed, Reading. Dis- 
cussion, Supt. L. A. Freeman, Shenandoah, and Miss 
Lelia E. Patridge, Reading. ‘“‘ Temperament in Ed- 
ucation,” Dr. Jerome Allen; “ Free Text-Books,” 
Ex-State Supt. J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster. Dis- 
cussion, Supt. R. F. Hoffecker, Norristown. ‘ The 
Beautiful as au Educationa! Factor,” Principal 
L. H. Durling, Indiana, Pa. Diseussion, Dr. Edward 
Brooks. “ The Dutv of the High School to Support 
the College,”” Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord, Mass. 

July 5.—* Heredity in Education,” Dr. John H. 
Harris, Factoryville. Discussion, Supt. M. G. Brum- 


Delevan, 83.00 a day; at the Kenmore, 83.00 ana ¢4 90} baugh, Huntingdon; * Education vs. Crime,” Supt. 
aday, according to room; at the Stanwix, $2.50 and| Geo. J Luckéy. Pittsburgh. Discussion, Supt. Jos. 


to room; and at boarding-houses|S. Walton, Chester Co. ; 
rom $1.00 t 


0 $2.00 a day. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

The graduating exercises of the Owatonna high 
school occurred May 31. Jas. A. Howard, Howard 
E. Ogle, Rose Kingsbury, Clarence L. Whiteman 
were the graduates. 

The school board of Le Suer has elected teach- 
ers for the ensuing year as follows: Prof. Geo. B. 
Hodge, superintendent ; Miss Josephine Hegeman, 
assistant principal of high school ; Misses Inez 
Chase, Carrie Cassidy, Erva Goodwin, Ella Hoyt, 
Emma Myrick, Lily Parker, and Alice Cantwell, 
for the lower grades. Excepting Misses Hoyt and 
Cantwell all taught last year. 


The school board of Owatonna has elected the| W 


following teachers for the ensuing year: A. W. 
Rankin, principal; Miss Harris, first assistant, 


‘Teachers’ Tenure of 
Office.” Prof. L. L. Shimruel, Philadelphia. Discus- 
sion. Prof. W.C. Jacobs, Bustleton; “ District Super- 
intendency,” Supt. J. W. Sterdevant, Meadville. 
Discussion, Supt. R. M. MeNeal, Dauphin Co. Ad- 
dress in memory of the late Supt. J. W. Cramer, by 
Supt. J. W. Leech, Ebensburg. Symposium on In- 
dustrial Education, Hon. T. V. Powderly, Scranton, 
Pres. P. H. Fetteroff, Girard College, Prof. Leuis E. 
Reber, Penna. State College, Prin L. W. Miller, 
Manual Training School, Philadelphia. 


NEVADA, 
State Editor, LEROY D. Brown, Reno. 
An interesting meeting of the Nevada Educa- 
cational Association was held in Virginia City, 
May 4th and 5th. County Sapt. F. M. Hoffaker 
delivered a graceful address of welcome, to which 
appropriate rosponse was made by State Supt. 
. C, Dovey. An excellent program was ren- 
dered. Local talent furnished some excellent 
music and the generous people on the Comstock 


22 to 64 years of age, and among whom were 
fourteen ladies. As the president called the roll 
of prize winners a modest farmer's wife arose and 


stated that she and her husband had come ninety 
miles, rising at 2 o'clock in the morning, and at 
this intensely busy season of the year. She was 
received with hearty applause. Her sun-burned 
husband looked admiri:tgly upon her as she re- 
evived her three volumes of ‘ British Authors”’ 
that will henceforth adorn their center-table. 
She said, ‘‘ I read to my husband, and we talk it 
over at the dinner and tea-table.’’ Tears of grat- 
itude filled her eyes as she said, ‘‘ We have a large 
farm and work hard and have children, and I 
must keep up with them. For me, Chautauqua 
is the thing.’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


At the Newark Teachers’ Institute a memorial 
and resolutions relative to the death of Miss Laura 
E. Smith were presented. This teacher died on 
April 15, from overtaxing her strength in coming 
to her post of daty on the morning of the blizzard. 
Rev. Dr. Bristol, of Chicago, delivered an address 
upon ‘* Mind Culture as a Factor in Civilization.’’ 

The brick building in which Professor Morse in- 
vented the electric telegraph and made his first 
instruments and experimented with them for 
months, still stands. Chickens are now roosting 
on the same wires that Morse used in perfecting 
this important invention. 

Many high school principals in northern Jersey 
take their pupils on inspection tours to Edison’s 
great electric laboratory near Orange. 

On May 26, Mrs. Cleveland and party visited 
Princeton College and were entertained by the 
faculty and upper classmen. Great preparations 
were made for the distinguished visitors. 

Rev. James H. Carrigan has resigned the pres- 
ideney of Seton Hall College at Orange. Vice- 
President Marshall will bave control till a sue- 
cessor is appointed. 

The first annual commencement of the Newark 
Technical School was held Jast month. Dr. N, 
Murray Butler of the New York Industrial Col- 
lege made an address. Col. “Charles W. Fuller, 
the state superintendent, and many prominent ed- 
uecators, were present. Newark, the leading man- 
ufacturing city in New Jersey, naturally takes the 
lead in industrial education. 

Supt. J. M. Green and State Supt. C. W. Fuller 
addressed the East Monmouth Reading Circle at 
Long Branch on the 19th ult. 

Prof. A. L. Frothingham, of Princeton College, 


has been asked by the University of Penusylyania 
to accompany the exploring expedition to be sent 
to Babylon. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— Miss Anna E. Smith, of the Lewiston High 
School, sailed from Antwerp for New York, June 
2, on the Belgenland. Miss Smith has been study- 
ing French and German for a year past in Hanover 
and Paris. 

— Weare pleased to congratulate Lewiston on 
the recent action of her school board and teachers 
in refusing unanimously to allow Superintendent 
Edwards to further press his resignation which he 
tendered some time ago. Every teacher in the 
city signed a paper urging him to stay, and the 
board supplemented a recent raise of $200 in 
salary, with further inducements, and emphatically 
indorsed the petition of the teachers. Mr. Ed- 
wards will remain. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— We are indebted to the Springfield Republican 
for the following notes on the annual meeting of 
the Berkshire teachers, held in Pittsfield, June 1 
and 2: 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Coates and the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last convention, Superin- 
tendent Day of Pittsfield made a cordial address 
of welcome. M. E. Couch of North Adams gave 
a class exercise in arithmetic, which was one of the 
best things of the day. Class exercises in drawing 
by Miss Helen Duckworth of North Adams, read- 
ing by Miss Carrie Carnes of Adams, and geog- 
raphy by Miss Myrta Kemp of North Adams fol- 
lowed, the pupils showing creditable proficiency. 
Principal John B. Walsh of the Pittsfield High 
School talked interestingly on ‘‘ Natural History 
in the Common Schools,’’ and after some enjoyable 
music by Misses Smith and Hanrahan and Charles 
Smith a short recess was taken. ‘‘ Teaching 
Pupils to Think ’’ was the subject discussed by A. 
W. Edson of the State Board of Education, whose 
remarks were full of good suggestions. 

The session then adjourned until 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the nominating committee reported 
the following list of officers, who were elected : Pres- 
ident—Thomas H, Day of Pittsfield; Vice-Presi- 
dents—C. E. Bennett of Pittsfield, W. P. Beckwith 
of Adams, and C. C. Gove of North Adams; Ezecu- 
tive Committee—Earl Ingalls of Cheshire, John B. 
Walsh of Pittsfield, Miss P. A. Burlingame of 
Adams, C. F. Smith of Lenox, and Miss Ida V. 
Roraback of Barrington; Treasurer—E. B. Wilson 
of Pittsfield; Secretary—Mrs. A. P. Edwards of 
Pittsfield. ‘‘ Vocal Drill and Expression’’ was 
discussed by Messrs. Ingalls and Gove, and Miss 
Nella E. French of Pittsfield conducted an inter- 
esting class exercise in reading. Superintendent 
Beckwith of Adams handled the contents of the 
question-box in a satisfactory manner. Supt. ‘T. 
M. Balliet of Springfield then spoke entertainingly 
on ‘‘ The Culture of the Feelings.’’ In the even- 
ing the Jarge church was filled, when Frank Brad- 
ford gave a choice program of readings. 

The convention closed Saturday with the session 
of the high school teachers. ‘‘ Biology in the High 
School ’’ was the subject of an interesting paper 
by Principal Welch of Pittsfield, and Miss Jennie 
E. Gould of North Adams f Jlowed with a care- 
fully prepared essay on ‘‘ Physical Culture.’ 
Principal A. A. Upham of Brimfield had aa his 
subject ‘‘The Graduating Essay,’”’ and handled 
this much discussed theme in an able and instruct- 
ive manner. Principal A. J. Clough of Stock- 
bridge read a paper on ‘‘ The Study of English 
Literature,’’ and the session closed with a paper 
on “‘ Physics, the Inductive Method,’’ by Principal 
C. H. Howe of Adams. The convention was an 
entire success, the music under the direction of 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more seen on the primary teacher's 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Str 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


| Amherst Summer School, 


Twenty nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 
Classes. Instruction given in nine Languages, also 
'in Early English, Old French. Chem istry, Art, Math- 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 

Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 
on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TONIC SOL-FA SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Will reopen on Monday, June 25th, and close on Friday, July 13th, 1888. 


It will be under the direction 


of D. Batchellor, Licentiate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, London, and Graduate of Boston University 


School of Oratory. 
The object of the Institute is to provide thorough 


training in vocal music for teachers and students who 


have not opportunities to take lessons durin y 
g their winter engagements. The e¢ 
se: ‘rent grades of students, all in charge of qualified teachers.  F h : 
except Saturday) instruction during the term. Students i 
Matriculate, and advanced certificates of the T. 
Terms for the entire course, Tem Dollars. Circulars on application. Address 
D. BATCHELLOR, 1112 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy, 


THE SECOND SESSION, 


Under the direction of Pres. W. H. P 
WILL BE 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., from 


Twenty lectures will be given. 
exceed $20.00. given. Tuition fee, $10 00. 
N.J., or, L. BR. HALSEY, Supt. of Schools, 


Send for circulars to L. C. HULL 


AYNE, of the University of Nashville, 
HELD AT 


AUC. 6 TO AUC. 17, 188s. 


The whole expense for tnition and board will 
Lawrenceville Sc not 
Baris Oreck Maen. hool, Lawrenceville, 


Burlington, Vermont.) 
Thirteenth Session---July 9th to August 1{7th. 


Removed from Amhe 
( and Oswego, N. 


will be taught by Prof. CHARLES E. 

SPRAGUE, Member of the Academy of Volapuk, 
Editor of “ Volaspodel,” Author of the Handbook of 
Volaptk, 1271 Broadway, New York, 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. ! 


Summer Session of Six Weeks 


Superintendencies of Schools. 


1 $2000 position in the East. 

1 $2000 position in the West and 

2 $2000 positions in the Middle States. 

11 Superintendencies, salary from $1500 to $2000 
36 1200 to 1500 
60 1000 to 1200 
50 800 to 1000 
75 Principalships, 600 to 800 
40 400 to 600 
13 Ward “ 8 bs 600 to 1200 
1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 
“oe 1 to 2000 
* 1200 to 1500 
: 1000 to 1200 

800 to 1000 
* 600 to 800 
below 


We have also a large numb 
teachers of drawing i ‘ber of Academy 


sale in New York, 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have - 
West, and South. The indications are, that good teacher 
emand, and that better salaries are to be paid those w i - 
Among the vacancies on our books are the following 3 — 


rs are to be 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying $500 to $700. 
40 places paying $500. 
Intermediate and Primary Grades 
16 places, salaries above $700. 
34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
72 places, salaries $500 and under. 


College Positions, 
12 College Presidencies for men. 
5 Principalsbips for ladies. 
Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 
12 Modern Lang. * to 


8 Mathemati sa sad 600 to 2000 

6 Literature be ae 600 to 1000 

14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
‘ 


4 Biology Professorships, . 
1 Political Econom Prof, =” 3500 
1 Agricultural Professorship 2 2000 


b itions; several positions for teachers o » schools ; 
methods ; several ALT ee Schools ; teachers of vocal music in publie schools ; teachers of Kindergarten 
; aw e sented who can furnish from $1000 to $2300: quite a number of Institutions for 

ana, Michigan, Illinois Iowa, and the Southern States. In fact, we have some position 


for almost any teacher who may write 
us. Among the thousands of vae h 
great number coming in every day, we can certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to Saeeear our i 


and work. Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regar 


what you wish. Address ORVILLE 
Branches { NEw YorK City: 234 Broadway. 


to your qualifications and just 
BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


St. PAUL, MINN : German American Bank Building. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


KLOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


For circulars address Dr. 
View House, Wernersville, oa SAUVEUR, Grand 


. B —Cireulars of Dr. L. SAUVEUR’s Educational] | ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION 


Works will be sent free to ' 
(Afention thie paper.) — 


From July 2d to Aug. 11th. 


At Grimsby Park 25 Miles from Niagara Falls 


CANADA, 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


I 
nstruction in VOICE CULTURE » GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 


EXTEMPO 
Each teacher a specialist: For further 


HABPBR, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Professor Smith being a pleasant feature of the 
session. 

— Over forty candidates took the entrance ex- 
aminations at Mount Holyoke Seminary and Col- 
lege, South Hadley, last week, and nearly as many 
more in other places. A large number, however, 
will await the opening of the fall term, September 
13. A circular is now in press, giving a full state- 
ment of the new collegiate courses, both classical 
and scientific. Prof. W. H. Goodyear of New 
York has lately finished a course of twelve lectures 
on the history of art. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— One of the 1 and most successful meet- 
ings of the Fairfield county teachers, the twelfth 
annual convention, was held at the high school in 
Bridgeport, June land 2. Superintendent Har- 
rington led an interesting discussion on the subject 
of keeping schools open on circus days. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, J. D. 
Bartley, Bridgeport ; vice-president, D. S. San- 
ford, Stamford; secretary, Miss Nellie Painter, 
Bridgeport ; treasurer, W. W. Porter, Bridge- 
port; executive committee, F. H. Baldwin, Fair- 
field ; J. W. Williams, Stamford ; George Nor. 
throp, Danbury. 

— The contest for the Barnum essay prizes, 
(gold medals) which took place in Bridgeport, the 
5th inst, was attended by over 600 people, and 
resulted as follows: Ist prize :—‘‘ The Causes 
of Poverty,’ Miss Middlebrook. 2d:— ‘‘Glad- 
stone,’’ Miss Wyrtzen. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


(Continned from page 379.) 
Lehigh University, So. Bethlehem, Pa. :— 
University Sunday, Jume 17; baccalaureate ser- 
mon by the Rev. Samuel D. McConnell, D.D. 
Class day, June 19. Alumni day, June 20. Uni- 
versity day, Jane 21; commencement exercises at 
10.30 o'clock a.m. 


Chicago Manual Training School : — 

Sermon to the graduating class, by the Rev. 
F. W. Gansaulus, D.D., Sabbath evening, June 
17. Exhibit of pupils’ work at the school build- 
ing, Tuesday, June 19, from 2 to 5 o’clock p. m., 
and from 7 to 9 o’clock p.m. Graduation of 
class of 1888, at the school building, Wednesday, 
June 20, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H. :— 

School closes Friday, June 22, with ten in the 
graduating class. This is the first class to receive 
diplomas in the new building. June 17, sermon 
by Rev. H. B. Putnam of Derry. Annual ad- 
dress Friday afternoon, by A. E. Winship of the 
JOURNAL, 


Bates College, Lewiston, Me. :— 

Sunday, June 24, baccalaureate sermon by the 
president. Monday, sophomore prize debate and 
junior exhibition. Tuesday, class day exercises, 
annual meeting of the alumni, and commencement 
concert. Wednesday, alumni and corporation 
meetings. Thursday, commencement exercises at 
10 a. m. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO 
relieved by its use. 


Deutschland 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN. 


The tanp where German is spoken, and 
the PEOPLE that speak it. 


“The plan is admirable . . . and the style un- 
usually attractive . . .”—Prof. Angell, Bates College. 


‘“* Fiir Professoren und Lehrer ein niitzliches Hand- 
buch ... fiir Studierende ein gefilliges Lesebuch ...” 
—Prof. A. Roth. 


The Modern Language Publishing Co., 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Jouy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 


teachers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or W. Madison 8q., New York. 
HAS been acknowledged 
The Berlitz Method by American and Euro. 
pean authority as the best of all natural methods. 
For sample pages of French and German books, 
discounts, etc., write to BERLITZ & CO., 


W. Madison Square, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
FIRST SUMMER TOUR TO VIRGINIA. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s personally con- 
ducted southern pleasure tours of last autumn 
were so successful in every respect that the com- 
pany has arranged to repeat them during the sum- 
mer. To this end, such a tour has been fixed for 
Wednesday, June 20th. It will cover a period of 
ten days, and embrace in its itinerary the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, the Caverns of Luray, the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia, the cities of Richmond 
and Washington. The New England party will 
leave Boston on June 20th, at 6.00 P. M., by the 
Fall River boat, and at Jersey City take a special 
train of Eastlake cars of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, in which they will make the entire trip with 
out change. 

Round-trip tickets, including, besides the rail- 
way fare and steamboat charges, meals en route, 
board and lodging at the hotels, carriage hire, 
transfer charges, and every necessary traveling ex- 
pense, will be sold from Boston at $60 for adults 
and $50 for children between the ages of five and 
twelve years. Ample time will be given to see 
thoroughly and leisurely everything worth seeing 
at each place, and the party will in every case be 
entertained at the best hotels. The tour will be 
conducted by the Company’s Tourist Agent, as- 
sisted by the chaperon. The party will arrive in 
Boston on the return trip on the morning of June 


For itineraries and full information, call on or 
address S. W. F. DRAPER, Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


— “Did your son take the valedictory in col- 
lege ?”’ said a gentleman to a lady who was enthu- 
siastically praising the ability of her offspring. 
** No, indeed, he didn’t,” she replied with pride, 
** He didn’t take anything. He is the healthiest 
boy you ever saw.’’— Washington Critic. 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND 
OTHERS. 


Teachers and others who are planning to attend 
the National Educational Association meeting at 
San Francisco, are respectfully informed that by 
the payment of $15.00 additional, when purchas- 
ing excursion tickets at their starting point, or at 
the Missouri River terminal where their excursion 
tickets will be exchanged, they can procure tickets 
giving a return trip from San Francisco by way of 
the famous Shasta Route, Portland, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, THE CANADIAN Paciric RalIL- 
WAY and St. Paul. 

The route eastward from Vancouver is through 
600 miles of the most magnificent mountain scen- 
ery in the world, and opportunity will be given to 
stop over at Vancouver, the Pacific Coast terminus 
of the Railway, at North Bend in the Fraser 
cafion, at Glacier House in the heart of the Sel- 
kirks, within thirty minutes walk of the Great 
Glacier, at Field in the Kickinghorse cafion, near 
the base of Mt. Stephen, or at Banff in the 
Canadian National Park. 

At all the above places of interest, the railway 
company maintains hotels eqnal in every particu- 
lar to the best found in eastern cities. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway excels all others 
in the completeness of its construction and equip- 
ment, the elegance of its sleeping and dining car 
and hotel service, and in the civility and courtesy 
of its employees. 

Descriptive books will be sent free to any ad- 
dress on application to the Agents of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, at 211 Washington Street, Boston, 
337 Broadway, New York, or 232 Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


NEw York, Osweco. 


HE OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL OF 

LANGUAGES. Prof. Adolph Coln, Har- 
vard University, and Prof, Frederick Lutz, Albion 
College, Principals. Session of 1+88 opens July 9, 
and closes August 18, Branches taught: French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Latin, Greek, 
Sanskrit, English Literature, ete. For Circulars and 
Catalogues apply to Hon. A. C. Mattoon, Oswego, N. 
Y. ;_ Prof. Lutz, Albion College, Albion, Mich.; or, 
Prof. Cohn, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tonic Sol-fa Institute. 


A two-weeks Institute, beginning July 9, will 
be held at the Rooms of the INDUSTRIAL EDU 
CATION ASSOCLATION, Neo. 9 UNIVERSITY 
PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Instruction in all branches of the system. Certifi- 
cates of the Tonie Sol-fa College of London granted. 

For particulars address 

THEO. F. SEWARD, East Orange, N. J. 


SOME RECENT 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 
High School. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


By S. E. H. Lockwoop, Teacher of English in the New Haven 
Langusge, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature. 


“Tt is clearly written, concise, with abundant exercises, and taking up the most useful points.”—JoOHN 


F. GENUNG, Prof. of Rhetoric in Amherst College, and Author of “* The Practical Elements of Rhetoric.” 
THE BEST TEXT-BOOK FOR EVERY HIGH SCHOOL, 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION PAPERS, 


Introduction price, $1.12. 
Compiled by Dr. Joun S. Wuite, Head 


Master of the Berkeley School,New York City. Price to teachers, postpaid, $1.12. 
These pence contain analyzed sets of recent examinations presented by Harvard, Vale, Columbia, and 


Princeton 


GERMAN EXERCISES. 


leges; together with suggestions regarding preparation for their respective examinations. 
By J. F. STEIN of the Boston High Schools. 


The winnowed product of many years of teaching. To me used as a first German reader, or in connec- 


tion with any book of “‘ lessons.”’ 


ntroduction price, 40 cents. 


CZESAR’S ARMY. A study of the military art of the Romans in the last days of the Republic ; 
with illustrations, plans, and full colored maps. By HARRY PRATT JuDSON, Professor of History Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and one of the editors of Allen & Greenough’s New Cesar. 

INVALUABLE TO ALL TEACHERS OF CASAR. Price to teachers, postpaid, $1.00. 


HELPS TO THE INTELLIGENT STUDY OF COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY LATIN. By KARL P. HARRINGTON, A.M., Recently Professor of Latin, in Wesleyan Acad- 
emy, Wilbraham, Mass. Teachers’ price, 25 cents. 


ACADEMIC TRIGONOMETRY: 


LKE, Ph.D. (Yale), Professor of Mathematics in the University of 


Ry Miss C. W. Woon, Teacher of Ancient History 
Introduction price, 15 cents. 


TOPICS IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
in Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Piane and 


By T. M. BLAKs- 
Moines. Teachers’ price, 25 cts. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Linus Faunce, Assistant Professor of Desecri 


Geometry and Drawing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 


Introduction price, $1.25. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at the POINT OF START- 
ING, selecting either the “ Columbia River 
Line” via WattuLa Junction, or the 
Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacifie Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “good for return 
via Portland,” and either “ the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 
The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 

For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, ete., 
write S. Fer, General Passenger 
and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Paul, Minn.; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 


THe most thorough and ad- 
vanced School of Orato 
in the world. Training for a 
needs of Voice, Body, and 


School of 
Expression. |W of 


scientific, and pedagogie principles. Endowment 
pogae. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
10 hours a day. Beginuning and advanced work; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 8.8 Curry, Ph.D., 
Freeman PL, 154% Beacon St.. Boston, Mass 

Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
mapv clergymen, were in attendance. 


Golleges and School. 


COLLEGES. 


TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A NORMAL TRAINING CLASs, 
Fitag persons to become teachers in Manual 
Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, ludiana, Sept. 6, 1888 
The course will be for one year. 

Applicavuts must be graduates of Normal School 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devo 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 

Send for special anouncement to 

J. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, ISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN OBATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
Summer classes at Round Lake and 


ow 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


SOLENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RuGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
1¥i Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko, GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN ADAM LIVED 


Upon the earth he enjoyed life in the Garden of Eden, which, according to ‘* Mormon ’’ belief, was 
situated in Jackson Co., Missouri. Here at Adam-ondi-Ahman he erected a stone altar, which was 
standing at a late date. Here Adam died. Whether you believe this bit of history or not, you will 
enjoy traveling over the Chicago and Alton Ry., which runs through this beautiful region ; 
and, while seated in Pullmans or in their Palace Reclining Chair Cars (no extra charge) look care- 
fully for any evidences of your great ancestor. On your way to Utah and the San Francisco 
Meeting pass over the Chicago and Alton. 
Address nearest C. & A. Office, Boston or Chicago, or FRANK G. Hiau, Denver, Colorado. 
WESLEYAN HALL, 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, se wromneia street, Boston 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
5. systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
Anew euthed of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of — seamcae thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
Spring term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
Suormer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


ar 
Bromfield St., Boston. 
eow 


Address 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, President, 36 Bromfield St.. M. D., Boston, Mass. 


The New England Pub. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston, wants Agents. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M48: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education pad — 
ra g. 


ing of teachers in all branches of indus 
For circular and further Potacon tl apply at the 
school, 1679 Washingten House), 


ARTLETT, Princi 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars, etc., addr 
‘ ess 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWAT Mass. 
both sexes. catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
oer For both sexes. AT Wo 
E. H. Principal. 
SALEM, Mass. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGarR, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address 


0. Greeworan, Princinal. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 


One handsome vuiume, cloth. 50) pages ; $1 .50. 
N. E. PUB. CU., 3 Somerset Street, Mass. 


‘ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. _ 
| 
| 
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QVESTION 
TION 
Books for Summer Reading. QVES 
Wie N 
Author. Publisher. ice. QVES © 
Helen's Babies” J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 00 a. 
G a8. - - Jarey 
perkeley's Probation. Campbell Roberts Bros, Boston. 100 4 SW RS 
Some Women's Hearts. Bote ton “ “ 100 
(4 mart D Appleton & Co, NY 50 
A False Start. - pple Co, NY, BO 
of Grace. = - Dean Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1700 100! 1ool 10:0 
On the Wing. pa ty ys 150 A 
Who Wouldn't Mind Getting Married. Parkes Frederick Warne & Oo, NY, Thousand and One Questions and 2 
whe wee 50 wi reparing for Examinations, for reviewin 
Hypatia. - - Kingsley, Macmillan & Co, 50 These Question Books are absolutel in prem in very family that bas children 
- Giberne Robert Carter & Bros,NY, 50, Pupils in School, or for use as Reference books. 
Vigny WmiK Jenkins, N Y, 1 00| educate. The author of these books is an experie 
L’ombra.. - - Gennevraye Hathaway, 50c.| On English Grammar +++. Hathaway, Se. 
The Monk's Wedding. « Cupples & Hurd, Boston, 125) On U. 8. History +++ away, 500. | and Hygiene Soe, 
Social Customs, - ° ° » ETT 
Beautiful Jim of the Blankshire Regiment. = - . John W Lovell Co, 2 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
>YRIGHTED. 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. TEACHERS. 


A GuIDE FoR SUMMER Books.—No one would 
suppose that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
seventy-seven years old when the photograph was 
taken from which is engraved the three-quarters- 
length portrait in the Summer Number of the 
Book Buyer, just at hand. The photograph was 
taken two years ago this summer, in London, 
when the witty ‘‘ Autocrat ’’ was at the height of 
his progress through Mayfair and Belgravia so- 
ciety. The wood engtaving makes a fine portrait, 
never before published, and is alone worth the ten 
cents which the Book Buyer costs. The number 
is unusually large, having seventy-two pages, in 
which are scattered about twenty-five interesting 
illustrations from the latest books, including new 
portraits of George Meredith, the English novelist, 
and Count Tolstoi. Among the others are illus- 
trations by W. Hamilton Gibson, F. Childe Has- 
sam, E. H. Garrett, M. J. Burns, C. Jay Taylor, 
J. Wells Champney, Augustus Hoppin, H. R. 
Heaton and F. J. Merrill. Edith M. Thomas 
writes a graceful and poetical paper about books 
relating to out-of-door life in wood and field; Arlo 
Bates moralizes on summer novels, their character 
and influence; and J. Ashby-Sterry writes about 
London literary affairs. One of the most interest- 
ing articles in the number is on ‘‘ De. Holmes in 
his Library,’’ in which one gets a glimpse of the 
poet’s workshop and hears him talk about his own 
poems and other entertaining subjects. One of 
the most useful features of the number is the de- 
partment, ‘‘ Fiction for Idle Summer Days,’’ in 
which are brief descriptive reviews of nearly 
seventy of the more important novels published in 
the last few months. Any one in search of sum- 
mer reading should get this number of the Book 
Buyer. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
Publishers; 10 cents a copy, $1.00 a year. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

al Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and r 1 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Miss L. Frery, principal of the South Carolina 
Art School, and Medalist of the Ecole Nationale 
de Dessin de Paris, writes A. Lovell & Co., New 
York City, the publishers, that the ‘‘ Graphic Sys- 
tem of Object Drawing works in the same direction 
with the method which I have been trying to in- 
troduce everywhere I have been teaching, as the 
soundest foundation for the training of the eye 
and of the faculty of observation underlying the 
instruction of both artists and mechanics. I hope 
that it will help to purify the public taste, and to 
elevate it to appreciating form above colors,’’ 
A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place, New York City, 
will issue this month (June) Civics for Young 
Americans ; or, First Lessons in Government, by 
Wm. M. Giffin; cloth, 125 pages, price, 50 cents ; 
and The Graphic Language Lessons and Element- 
ary Grammar, with a new system of diagrams sim- 
ple = complete, by Harris R. Greene, price, 45 
cen 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of 1 

ess the Western Teachers Bureau, Des 
Iowa: W. A. McUord, Manager. 


Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UNION PACIFIC, 
The Overland Route,’ from Council Bloffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, runs through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 
go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,”’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co. and “ Oregon Short Line,’’ with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda Springs, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach, 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 
and visit Denver, the Queen City of the moun- 
tains, and capital of Colorado, the Centennial 
State. For information regarding rates, routes, 
daily excursions, etc., apply to E. L. Lomax, 
A. G. P. & T. A.; J.S. Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— *Sintinced for loife, d’ye say ? Arrah, thin, 
if the judge had his eyes about him he might ha’ 
seen that Dinnis was that dilicate that he'd never 
live to sarve out a loife sentence, even if it was 
on’y for three years.’’— Life. 

TEACHERS during vacation, farmers’ sons 
when work is slack on the farm, and any others 
not fully and profitably employed, can learn some- 
thing to their advantage by applying to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 


—I have been troubled with catarrh of the 
head and throat for five years. Three years ago 
I commenced the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, and 
from the first application I was relieved. The 
sense of smell, which had been lost, was restored. 
I have found the Balm the only satisfactory rem- 
edy for catarrh and it has accomplished a cure in 
my case.—H. L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. 


— The Woman’s Congress, at Washington, was 
not held in vain. Between 2,000 and 3,000 
husbands left at home enjoyed a period of 
heavenly rest, while their fervent spouses proceeded 
to smash the enemy, —Puck. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
tng Syrup should always be used when children are 
teeth. little sufferer at once ; 
uces na » quiet by relieving the 

child from pain, and little chesab as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
= relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 


In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides ad 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 


cellently manufactured Register in the country. Tts utility is not less 

The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbel!. 
is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL condensation which it 
which will last an ordinary School two yeare, costs 


sj v mical of money. One Register, 
apy lt, oe mail, postpaid, anda Henewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed by 
the preceding. 


Words Correctly Spoken. 


By ExRoy M. AVERY, Ph.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold,| Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 

printed with red line borders, wittily written, valua- | curate, cheap, elégant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 

ble to all who would speak their mother tongue witb | and Gold. ‘ 

accuracy. 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo,. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., I1., IIL, and 1V. Paper, 25 cents; Boards, 40 cents. 
No. I., contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds: 
Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No. 1V. is devoted to 


selections for the Young. 
Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo, in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 
PRICES. 


For 3, 4, or 5 Tables.......-.$0.50 per set, postpaid. For 12 Tables, ........+-+++... $1.00 per set, postpaid. 
For 9, or 10 * 


Noricr.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers’ Agents, 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. 


QO YOU EXPECT TO ATTEND YOUR 
County Institute this Summer? We have 
something to propose that is pleasant,_-may be 
profitable, depends upon the man somewhat. 
It’s worth hearing about, at least. If in ear- 
nest send full particulars by next mail. Next 


week may be too late. Address E. L. Kmriioee 
& Co., New York and Chicago. 


It’s the best time of year to take orders for the National Question Book. 600 
agents a inted. 
ang are taking place everywhere. It will cost only a postal to get cautbeaiianes the 
above ress. 


Geograph 

ANUAL 

age like it published. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical, Political, and De- 
ptive. 450 pages, 6 x 844, cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage paid, for $1.50. ° 


Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


New York. 


Grand Excursion National Educational Association, 


To be Held at SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 17th to 21st, 1888 


SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, 


Tables, etc., etc., call on or address 


leaving BOSTON on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 
‘Khe Hoosac Tunnel Route is 
chosen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by the State Man 


JULY Gth, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
the Official Route 
agers and the Teachers in New England. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE IN VITED 
ro 
ge For any further information regarding cost of trip, lo pecs 


JAMES R. WATSON, Gen. 


cation in Pullman Cars, Side Excursions, and for Maps, Time 


Passr. and Tkt. Agt. Fitchburg R.R., Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for June is one of special 
interest, and will be found admirably adapted for 
summer reading. It opens with the second paper 
on ‘* London as a Literary Centre,” by R. R. 
Bowker, and treats of English novelists. The por- 
traits are of Thomas Hardy, Walter Besant, James 
Payn, D. Christie Murray, H. Rider Haggard, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, W. Clark Russell, F. W. 
Robinson, George Macdonald, George Meredith, 
W. E. Norris, Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, Mra. M. O. W. Oliphant, Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, Mrs. KE. Lynn Linton, Mrs. T. R. Mac- 
quoid, and Dinah Maria Craik (frontispiece). 
The other articles are: ‘‘Sketches in Capri,’’ by 
Mary E. Vandyne; ‘‘ Twilight,’’ a poem by Mrs. 
Alice Comyns Carr; ‘‘ Barbara Allen’s Cruelty,” 
a ballad; ** The Central State, Its Physical feat- 
ures and Resources,’’ by Robert Hay; ‘‘ In Far 
Lochaber,’’ Part VI., by William Black; ‘‘ Sur- 
pliced Choirs in New York,’’ by H. E. Krehbiel ; 
** Life with Yon Lambs,’’ a sonnet, by William 
Wordsworth; ‘‘Impressions in Burnoose and 
Saddle,” by Edward P. Sanguinetti; ‘* Two 
Countries,’ by Henry James; ‘* Studies of the 
Great West—IV., Chicago,’’ by Charles Dudley 
Warner; ‘‘ Batyushka,’’ a poem, by Thos. Bailey 
Aldrich; Annie Kilburn,” Part I., by William 
Dean Howells; ‘‘ June Cometh,’? a poem, by 
Charles W. Coleman, Jr. Messrs. Curtis, How- 
ells, Warner, and Hutton make their departments 
very interesting and instructive. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 


— The Eclectic Magazine for June has many 
features of special interest for thoughtful readers. 
The opening paper by Prince Krapotkin, the ni- 
hilist and socialist, under the title of ‘*‘ The Break- 
down of the Industrial System,’’ examines into 


the industrial evils of the day, and indulges ina 
glowing anticipation of the benefits of socialism to 
the poor man. ‘There is an exceedingly interest- 
ing paper on the Central African Question.” 
‘The Avglo-American Copyright Question, which 
has absorbed so much attention for several years, 
is very ably discussed from the English standpoint. 
Miss Christian’s ‘* Recollections of Charles Dick- 
ens’’ will be read with great interest. Mr. John 
Addington Symonds is represented by a brilliant 
and suggestive essay on ‘‘ Caricature, the Fantas- 
tic, the Grotesque,’ in which he discusses the laws 
which govern the legitimate use of caricature. 
Mr. Maccoll’s very thoughtful study of ‘‘ Islam 
and Christianity’’ controverts some of the recent 
secular essays which have appeared on this sub- 
ject in the English magazines. Prof. Richard 
Proctor talks about the ‘‘ Everlasting Hills.’’ 
Oscar Browning’s article on ‘‘ The Art of George 
Eliot ’’ is written in both a critical and apprecia- 
tive spirit. The sketches of Matthew Arnold, 
from the Atheneum, Spectator, and Academy, will 
be read with great interest. There are several 
puems, among which may be mentioned Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ The Tyneside Widow,’’ a little gem of 
simple and homely pathos, showing the poet in a 
new light; and Alfred Austin’s ‘‘ A March Min- 
strel.’”?’ E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond St., New York. 
‘Terms, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


— The opening article of the June Andover 
Review treats of deaconess institutions; under the 
title ‘‘ European Deaconesses,’’ Mrs. Prof. C. M. 
Mead contributes a full historical review of such 
institutions both on the continent and in Great 


Britain. The article is of great interest and prac- 
tical value. Dr. Bemis continues his timely papers 
on immigration, pointing out in the present num- 
ber ‘‘ The Distribution of our Immigrants.”’ 
‘*The Experiment at Harvard’’ in solving ‘‘the 
problem of the relation of religion in its outward 
form to university life,’’ is clearly and sympathet- 
ically stated by Rev. D. N. Beach, with suggestive 
comments. Professor James, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, gives an instructive account of the}. 


requirements for the degree of Ph.D. in German 
universities. Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D.D., argues 
judiciously and strongly for a revision of ‘* Our 
‘Treaties with Japan,’’ especially in the matter of 
‘* Extra-territoriality,’’ and Rey. George A. Jack- 
son presents cogent reasons why the newly formed 
Church History Society ’’ should expand into a 
general ‘‘ American Institute of Theology ’’ rather 
than merge itself as proposed in the ‘* American 
Historical Association,’’ constituting one of its 
sections. Rev. C. C, Starbuck’s admirable ‘‘Sur- 
vey of Missions’’ occupies itself in this number 
with Madagascar, and in a very interesting way. 
The editorials treat of ‘‘ The Arrest of the * Down 
Grade’ Controversy,’ and of *‘ Aggressive Infi- 
delity using its Advantage.’’ There are also a 
number of careful book reviews. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— The June St. Nicholas bas a strong leading 
article entitled ‘‘ A Great Show,”’ by Prof. Alfred 
Church, describing the Cireas Maximus at Rome, 
which is finely illustrated by E. H. Blashfield. 
Louise Chandler Moulton writes a simple memo- 
rial of Louisa May Alcott, containing extracts 
from her letters to the editor of the St. Nicholas. 
This is illustrated by a new oy of Miss Alcott 
which is a fine likeness, and also by a picture of 
her adopted daughter, Lalu Nieriker. ‘‘ Dogs of 
Noted Americans,’’ Part I., contains accounts by 
Gertrude Van R. Wickham of the dogs belonging 
to Garfield, Lee, Eggleston, Whittier, Miss Wool- 
son, and Mrs. Barnett. The pictures accompany- 
ing are full of character. Miss Magruder contin- 
ues the child-sketches from George Eliot by the 
first of two papers devoted to ‘‘ Tom and Maggie 
Tulliver,” of the Mill on the Floss. Miss Comins 


gives another bright “ Picture for Little German 

Readers. ** Drill,”’ the serial by John Preston 

True is intensely interesting. Among the lighter 

features are contributions by Amélie Rives, Emile 

Poulsson, Margaret Johnson, Estelle Thomson, 

— G. Ballard, Alfred Brennan, and C. W. 
ilier. 


— The Wide Awake never fails to come to its 
eager readers freighted with just the class of read- 
ing they wish. 
Everett Hale begins ‘‘ The Story of Boston Com- 


ing Stone and the old train-band parades and the 
cow-pastures of this celebrated old park. Another 
historic field is surveyed. over sea, by Amanda Bb. 
Harris, in “*‘ The Wild White Cattle of England ”’ ; 
Landseer’s famous painting is reproduced to illus- 
trate the paper. Mrs. Crowninshield, wife of 
Commander Crowninshield, U. S. N., begins a 
good training-ship serial, ‘‘ Plucky Smalls: His 
Story,”’ full of fun, pathos, and adventure, drawn 
from life. There is a capital paper ov ‘‘ Two 
Ways of Using a Birthday Book,” and a good 
biography of La Fontaine, and Mrs. Leonowens 


writes about “Our Asiatic Cousins, the Arabs.” |! 


Margaret Eytinge, Mrs. Cavazza, M. E. B., Mrs. 
Margaret Deland, and Mary E. Wilkins contrib- 
ute the poems of the number. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop & Co. Annual subscription, $2.40. 


— The Homiletic Review for this month is fully 
up to the average in point of ability and homiletic 
value. Dr. Murray of Princeton, has a grand ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Historical Studies,’ as of value to the 
preacher. Bishop A. Cleveland Cox discusses 
** Apologetics in the Palpit,’’ deprecating their 
frequent and indiscriminate use. The sermons, 
—eight in all,—are mostly of a high order, both 
in a literary and spiritual sense. Among the rep- 
resentative preachers are rs. John Liall, R. 8. 
Storrs, C. P. Thwing, J. R. Miller, and E, M. 
McChesney. A full index closes the fifteenth vol- 
ume, which competent judges do not hesitate to 
op an advance on previous volumes. New 

ork: Funk & Wagnalls, $3.00 a year. 


— A special feature of an early issue of Science 
will be a map of the Yellowstone Park, carefully 
prepared from recent surveys. ‘This periodical is 


recognized as the leading magazine in this depart- 
ment. It gives each week a résumé of the prog- 
ress in those branches of science most nearly affect- 
ing man’s health and general welfare. ‘‘ Letters 
to the Editor,’’ ‘‘ Notes and News’”’ are always of 
interest, and the news from the government scien- 
tific bureaus is well presented. Price, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review, for June: terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Swiss Cross, for June; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: N. D. C. Hodges. 

Queries, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Moulton, Wenborne, & Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for June; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Insti- 
tute. 

Shakespeariana, for June; terms, $1.50 ayear. Phila- 
delphia: Leonard Scott Publication Vo. 

The New Moon, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. Lowell, 
Mass ; The New Moon Pub. Co. 

Lend a Hand, for June; terms, $2.00 a year. Boston: 
3 Hamilton Place 

babyhood, for June; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 
Babyhood Publishing Co. 

Our Little Ones for June; terms,$1.50ayear. Boston: 
The Russell Pub. Co. 

Literature, for June 2d; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: John B. Alden. 

Ogilvie’s Popular posting (No. 42); terms, $1.20 a 
year. New York: J. 8. Ogilvie. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. 
duly 9, 10, tf, 12, and 13, 1888s. 


will be offered from all the princt- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
‘City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
toric attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary worid. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, New: wy; 

J. MILTON HALL, President. 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


wCleanses the 
INiNasal Passages, 
WiAllays Pain and 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agrece- 
mail, 
bia, Price, chs at DY mall regi 


ONGS OF HISTORY. By Hezrexki1an B 


CATARRH 


UTTER 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
ama Address” NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


In the current number Edward} pa 


mon,’’ and tells about the witches and the Wish-| tak 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Qeachers’ aencies. 


TESTIMONIALS 


always give pames and dates. 
noon. 
salary of $1050 
oga, N. 


feel under many obligations to you for 


Here are some that happen to lie on our desk. 
esult — my meeting last night, at which I received a unanimous election by the nine members, at a 


Y., May 18, 1888. [2) “ Permit me to express my appreciation of your efforts to secure me a 


ARE flowing in all the time, and if we don’t keep publishing them it is because we 
have so much else that we w 


ant tosay. Please note that when we do quote we 
(1) “I came here yesterday fore- 
your services.”—A. W. DYKE, Princtpal-elect at Ticonder- 


sition. In two 


years’ connection with the —— Bureau, I received only two communications: both of them in reference to places 


at which there were no vacancies."—W. H. CoaTs, Principal, Elizabethtown Union School, May 21, 1888, 


(3) “ The 


above information is furnished to you under the conviction that your School Agency is one of the best in the 
country. and it goes nowhere else.”—H. E. CHAMBERS, Principal of Public School, New Orleans, La., and editor Pro- 


gressive Teacher, May 18, 

1 teacherof our school. Mr. Sill, whom we fempioyed 
ven full satisfaction. . 
8, 1888. 

thankful that I again 
akes.”—O, 


. (4) “ The trustees of Dist. N 


o. 3, town of Mooers, ask your aid in obtaining a princi- 
last year on your recommendation has done good work 


- . Weare wiliing to trust largely to your choice.” — HENRY B. TAYLOR, Trustee, May 

(6) “It a, be ty you to know that Miss M. will be retained in our Union School another year. Iam 
ad your good judgment on which to depend. I like to deal with a man who rarely makes mis 

J. BLAKESLEY, Principal Hammondsport Union School, May 10, 1888 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


To give teachers an idea of what our office 


is doing at the present time, we quote a few 


paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“Send us at once the names of not more than three 
first-class teachers of Composition, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial Depart- 
ment; salary $1000.""— Pres. of a State Normal School. 


“Our Normal School Faculty will be changed 
throughout the coming year. have intimate ac- 
quaintanee with all the members of the Board, and 
you will select one candidate for each position, 
and pame to me teachers whom you can thoroughly 
recommend, I will present them to the Board and am 
sure I can secure their election.’”-—An Attorney. 


School to teach Arithmetic. Book-keeping, Frenc 

and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. Salar and home 
the first year, will be increased. t me hear at 
once,” — of a Southern Academy. 


“ The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 
cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


** We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 
ics to Mr. ———, at a salary of $2200. We fear he 
will not accept, and if not, your candidate will be 
considered.” —President of a Western College. 
“ T am in favorable correspondence with two of the 
sitions you sent me, and am sure to secure one of 
hem. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau.’’—H. S. V., Philadelphia. 


“If you will name only two men, I shall be happy 
to let you know confidentially, when the place is to 
beopen. We have given the information to no other 

ncy, since we do not wish to be flooded with can- 
didates, Write at once.”—F. H. P t. 


**T am surprised at so early an election. I secured 
the place at $1000, Thursday evening.’ —J/. C. B., Jowa. 


“ Your Agency certainly stands foremost. You do 
more work than all the others combined. — H. G. 7., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers who wish to better their location should send at once for our circulars, as we receive more 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the placs. Address, 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


NION EACHERS’ 


Supplies Teachers 
with Positions, 


16 Astor 


Supplies Schools 
with Teachers. 


w. D. KERR, 


GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Place, NEW YORK. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 


( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, 


St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 


tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
t@ If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT PROMOTION? 


REGISTER NOW. 
We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers forall parts of the Union. 
Send for Circulars. 


W. M. ADAIR, Principal of Schools, Antonito, Colorado, writes : 
“Last May I became a member of your school agency. Within a month 
and a half I secured through it a good position. 

ti 


Tam satisfied in ev- 


way with the manner in which you conduct business, and also 
h your treatment.” 
PENNA. EDUCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. LANDIs, Allentown, Pa. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


“THE BEST AGENCY : ecants at once. 
ON EARTH.” 


Business in every State of the Union. 
Part of commission 
3 Prin. FRED LUCCA SQUIER 
+++..: Send two stamps for circulars, ete. 


Wants 200 more skilled appli- 

aid those pegueieens us of vacancy. 
, Eastern Manager, 

SHELTER ISLAND, L. I 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
nf 7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YCUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and F Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BAY STATE 
T h . A 36 Bromfield Street, 
eacners gency, Room 4, BOSTON. 
WANTED for Sept., in New York. Principal of a 
Business College, $1400; Lady, Episcopal, $300 
and home; Lady, for Seminary, to teach Music, Latin, 
beginners in French and Greek, — experience not 
necessary ; for Tennessee, Lady, $200 and home,— 


B rience not required. 
SLRGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


ws EXCy 
© 
w Teachers’ Bureau & 
[Both Sexes.} 
Professo Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
-kee , Stenographers, Copy- 
Churches. Also Boo ographer 


Firms. Rs. 
iste, to Business Firms. Avenue, N. ¥. Olty. 


TEACHERS NOT YET LOCATED 


WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
1. Almost every mail brings word of the selection of 
teachers recommended by us. 
2. We still have good vacancies. 
3. New ones are coming in daily. 
4, That our vacancies are direct from employers. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CIRCULARS, and note care- 


alia ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH ? 


If so, address 


HERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NO FEE For Recistration. 


Keest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


ochool Agency 


N 
WESTERN 
lucrative positions ; 


Assists Teachers in obtainin ) 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made 
Register at once. ress with stamp 
Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS 


Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. 
Form and particulars for stamp. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
508 Broadway, . - ALBANY, N. Y. 


eachers ant: Ernloers 


teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
1613 Chestnut St., Pa, 
D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 


ESTABLISHED, 1880. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No. 24. 


_ Interesting — Orig 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Ia ” 
the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s “‘ Easy Lessons in German, 
and designed > ote out the prominent grammatical features. A story simply written, 


trated in a forcible and original manner. 


Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 
Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- 


nation, at the introduction price. 


inal — Practical. 


and illus- 


D. APPLETON & 


New York, Boston, 


Chicago, 


Publishers, 
Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers 1 and 2, 


HOW TO THINK AND 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


These books contain outlines for Composition 


Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks | Send postage stamps for samples to 


for Writing. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


eow 122 


WHAT TO WRITE. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 


and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
The Teacher’s Language Chart. 


This Chart has been prepared by experienced teach 


contains 60 pages. The print can be distinctly seen from any part of the schoolroom. 


The Lessons are eminently practical and suggesti 
burdensome blackboard work, and guides the untrain 
cises are systematically arranged. 

The Chart 1s designed for use in the Primary, Inter 

PRICE FOR CHART, $4.00. Citi 


AGENTS WANTED. Address for particulars an 


A. M. EDWARDS, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 


ers. It is 33 inches in length, 25 inches in width, and 


ve. The Chart relieves the skilled teachers of much 
ed ones into useful lines of instruction. The exer- 


mediate, and lower Grammar schools. 
es or Towns ordering five or more, $3.50. 
d terms, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- , 
BACH BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, LON-| 
DON, AUCHNIT2Z’$ Leresic PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
ABL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


| way recommended. Written with frankness and in the 


By J. H. VINCENT, 
LL.D. The above is the 
comprehensive title of a new 
§ book in which certain social 


evils as dancing. cards, theatres, and Wine are the 
subjects of discussion. lheseare presented in their true 
light, the dangers connected with them, and the better 


light of calm criticism, and in that light there are few 

who will not say with him,“ Better Not” “ Spicy. sug- 
estive, and eminently wise.”’—Saptist Quarterly. ‘aste- 
ully boundineloth. Price, 50 cents. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Mist’! Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Meetel’s French Course ; 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
BReed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. Couurer, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. cloth, $2.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
Itis accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues tt 


11 Great Jones Street, New Work. 


AGENTS WANTED. co. 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 

ith beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
bh’ - best styles of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
iar~ Prick 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. BABNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


WING BOOKS 
AWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Pang’ Aneta Boks on, Art 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention Is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 

wing in Prim and 

the teaching of Form and Drawing in oth Bolas 
se 


and Grammar Schools. They consist of bo 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully ~~ 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
prices. They have been adopted by the eadin; 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial iy at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
ABASH AVENUE. 


PARISH’S 
Primary Number Tablets, 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 
tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 

Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 
the possibilities for good which lie in these few blocks 
are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprising 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. 


BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 
a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
and number. Sample box sent by mail, 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
For Primary Schools. 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted designs, Animals, 
Figures of Children, Flowers, &c., &c. 

A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 
Sample package of cards with one spool of cotton, 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange, or Purple, 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents by mail. 

Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and 
Patterns for Paper Weaving. 


MILTON BRADLEY co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS, 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’ 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


'MELODIOUS SONG 


IN WELL-MADE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS “asi. 


3.60 per dozen) contains easy Elements, and 139 
om ten s, many of them Motion Songs. A good 

rimary School Song Book. In addition to the new 
songs, there are such old favorites as ny Flowers, 
wild Wood Flowers,” “If ever I see, enee 
the mother Dove,” “ My days of Youth, say, 
busy Bee,” “Out in a beautiful Field.” Send for 


Specimen Pages. 
(50 cts., or $4.80 per dozen), is 
UNITED VOICES Newest 
tact in choosing and arranging; with new and 

pleasing songs. 

For Sunday Schools. 
recently deceased. Very sweet hymns and tunes. 


d 

VOIGES OF PRAISE cts. 

the taste of those wi Tike 
and wide-awake music. 


$1. A Hymn and Tune Book for 


Send for Specimen Copies (at Retail Price), 
or Specimen Pages, Free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A New Book! 


‘sThe Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 
of ethies for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


| FRENCH, GERMAN, 
; SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


+ You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- t 


yersation, by Dr. Rich. 8S, ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- + 
4 tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part o 
4 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers, 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO0., BOSTON, MASS. + 


> 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


NOW READY: 
AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 


DESCRIPTIVE CEOMETRY. 


By SOLOMON WOOLF, A. M., 

Prof. of Descriptive Geometry and Drawing in the 

College of the City of New York. 

Illustrated by nearly 300 finely engraved Diagrams. 
Royal 8vo. $3 00. 

Will be mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the 


price, and a sample copy to Professors and Teachers, 
for examination, for $2.00 net. 


5 Somerset St, Boston. 19 Murray St., i 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D.............00e: 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. A. Beers, 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Dr, M. P. Hatfield 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVAT . 
READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IRVING... 


CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. 0. Wilkinson 


HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. By J. 
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JAMES P. MAGEE, 


S Bromfield St., Boston. 
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IN CLOTH. 


A.M., of Yale College................. 


By J. B. Waiker, LL.D. 

F. Hurst, D.D., 


FOREIGN TOURIST SERIES. 


Price, single copy, 5 cents 


Embracing the 
FRANCE AND Ih: 


; twenty-five copies, $1.00. 


neipal cities of ITALY, ENGLAND, WALES, AND SC 
ELAND, GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 50 


series. 3@™ Send for Circulars of this and other valuable series. 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,000 SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT; 


he, Them dumb fools believe in supernatural things, Why can't they believe sunthin? sensible.” 


= ALLEN. Critics say of it: “ i 
Smusing.”—Rove FE. Cleveland “ Excruciatingly funny."— Weekly Witness, * pitt 


coated with exhilarating fun."—Rev, J. 


of genuine wit.” 
“Exceeding! 
erest satire 


FOR BIC TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD PHIL AD or BOSTON: 


ing a Review of Etymology ; 
and Composition ; 
Cloth, 232 Pages, 


Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITHS? ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, émbrac- 


Essentials of English Grammar 
12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers 
ing information, 


will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 


which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their 
pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 
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